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THE LATE EDWIN M. STANTON. 
RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE UNION LEAGUE 
CLUB OF NEW YORK. \ 
New York, Dec. 25. —The members of the 
Union League Club were summoned this even- 
ing to a meeting for the purpose of honoring 
the memory of the late Hon. E, M. Stanton. 
William Cullen Bryant offered the fodowing res- 
olutions, which were seconded by Dr. Francis 
Lieber, and carried unanimously : — 


We, the members of the Union League Club 
of the city of New York, having learned with 
profound regret of the death of E. M. Stanton, 
the greatest war minister of modern times, to 
whose energy and putriotism the ultimate suc- 
cess of the national hosts is owing as mach as to 
any other individual man, who trusted in the 
people and called forth and organized victorious 
armies in an age which until then was unmili- 
tary; the unsullied citizen through whose hands 
passed more millions than have ever passed 
through those of any other man, who entered 
his high office not rich and left it poor; the stern 
and sterling man who was sincerely averse to 
holding public office, but sacrificed his health, 
his property, his life to it when the salvation of 
his country was at stake — Stanton, whom it is 
feeble to call a Roman, but whom we eall with 
joy in our sadness a noble American; therefore, 

Resolved, That the members of the Union 
League Club cherish with the sincerest affection 
the memory of the great man, who, by his un- 
paralleled services to the nation, in the days of 
her peril and distress, has earned the everlast- 
ing gratitude of the people of the United States. 
In his place in the cabinet at the fatal hour 
when the seat of government became on a sud- 
den the centre of treason, he was one of the few 
faithful heroes and patriots, who by firmness 
and energy saved the fragments of the State 
from the nefarious plots of traitors, and the not 
less deadly imbecility of the executive. Called 
Ly Providential wisdom to the charge of the 
War Department in the darkest hour of the 
rebellion, his indomitable wil, his ever present 
courage, his far-reaching forethought and match- 
less executive genius organized the shattered 
forces of the republic and from defeat and de- 
spondency wrought out at last the triumph of 
our arms and the salvation of the nation. No 
matter what danger threatened, the people 
relied with sublime confidence on the patience 
and wisdom of Lincoln, sustained by the ex- 
haustless energy of Stanton, to bear them safely 
through. They were ever faithful to their trust, 
and both alike have sacrificed their lives to its 
dischatge. 

Resolved, That in the career of Mr. Stanton 
as an advocate of the first merit, of stern and 
incorruptible integrity, of learning, eloquence 
and power, who regarded his great profession as 
a means of doing justice an not of personal 
aggrandizement, the people had abundant rea- 
son to rejoice in his recent elevation to the bench 
of the Supreme Court, which, while it was a| 
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deserved tribute to his patriotism, was at the 
same time a marked acquisition to justice and 
the dignity of that eminent tribunal. 


THE OLD BOOK. 


QuarnT poems of a far-off age, 
In binding dark and old, 

But strewn o’er each discoloured page 
Sweet fancies sweetly told, 


That seem, as though a child were I, 
To take me by the hand, 

And lead me through the years gone by, 
Back to a much-loved land, 


Where sunshine falls in golden bars, 
Through woodland labyrinths; 

And frail white wind-flowers lie like stars, 
*Mid purple hyacinths. 


Now, though I softly close the book, 
The vision with me stays : 

On green young leaves and rippling brook, 
On flowers and sky, I gaze. 


O poet! dead and gone thou art; 
But this, thy magic lore, 

Doth enter in the reader’s heart, 
And live there evermore. 


O poet! that didst sing so sweet, 
To gladden weary men, 
Perchance some day we twain shall meet, 
And I may thank thee then. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


EXILE, 


Unper heavy eyelids lie 
Glowing breadihs of tropic sky; 
A cloud-like incense in the west; 
An isle upon the Ocean’s breast; 
Long, crested waves, that haste to reach 
And perish on a snow-white beach. 
A shining shallop, trim and frail, 
Borne down upon a spicy gale; 
Two lovers in the Ocean vast — 
Two lovers loving well at last 
Within the shadow of the sail. 


Under heavy eyelids creep 

Fitful shadows fraught with sleep; 

Subtle odours in the air 

Pause and tremble everywhere; 

Melancholy night-birds sing; 

Fire-flies are on the wing; 

Fragrant dells of turf and fern 

Where the cactus blossoms burn; 
Two lovers fleeing from the past — 
Two lovers loving well at last 

Shall never to the world return. 





THE SECRET 


From The Spectator, Dec. 11. 
THE SECRET OF SADOWA. 


Tse North German Correspondent of 
December 4 publishes a statement which 
has somehow escaped attention in this coun- 
try, but which seems to us, if it be correct, 
to involve a very grave charge against 
both the Kaiser and the Emperor of the 
French. The Correspondent, as our read- 
ers know, is a little sheet printed at Berlin, 
on one side only, published in three lan- 
guages at once, and transmitted by post 
chiefly to editors and politicians. It must 
be subsidized in some form or other, or it 
could not be issued; it has an unusually 
early and correct intelligence on all diplo- 
matic subjects; and it is regarded on the 
Continent as the organ of the Prussian 
bureau of foreign affairs, so much so, that 
it is frequently quoted by the Telegraphic 
Agency, which is under strict official con- 
trol, as the ‘* semi-cflicial Correspondenz.” 
One of the objects of its conductors for 
some time past has been to show that 
Prussia in 1866 drew the sword mainly 
from patriotic motives, and it has now made 
a statement which, unless disproved, is a 
final justification of Prussia, while it re- 
flects an indelible discredit upon the Kaiser 
Francis Joseph and the Emperor Napoleon. 
A writer in the Edinburgh Review, evidently 
familiar with German politics and political 
personages, affirmed in its last number that 
Count von Bismarck had cheated the King, 
had showed him the daily attacks on Prussia 
in the Viennese journals while concealing 
the provocation given by those of Berlin, 
and had, in fact, annihilated Austria to 
avenge a personal pique. The Correspon- 
dent, fired by the charge, which in the 
pages of the Edinburgh Review might be- 
come historical, first denies that the King 
either was or could be deceived as to any- 
thing passing in his capital, and then makes 
in italics —a most unusual proceeding in 
its columns — the following astounding dec- 
laration : —‘‘ It is well known to the initi- 
ated that Venice had been ceded to France 
before a shot was fired in 1866, and that on 
the 12th June of that year, one day after 
the letter of the Emperor Napoleon to the 
Minister Drouyn de Lhuys, a convention 
was concluded between the Cabinets of 
Vienna and Paris, according to which 
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France, after the overthrow of Prussia, 
was to be indemnified by compensations, or, 
in other words, by the left bank of the 
Rhine.” It was that Convention, contin- 
ues the writer, which forced King William 
into a war absolately necessary to save his 
kingdom from dismemberment. He waged, 
in fact, both for Germany and for Prussia, 
a war of self-defence. 

It is not, of course, for mere publicists 
like ourselves either to affirm or deny the 
truth of a story the full details of which can 
be known to but four or five statesmen in 
Europe, but it will, we think, strike our 
readers as one which ought to be very 
promptly denied by one or both of the great 
personages implicated, for it touches them 
both very nearly. If it is true, then the 
Emperor of Austria did, in spite of all pro- 
fessions, sell German territory, in order to 
avenge himself upon a strictly German foe, 
and, moreover, did, by a distinct agree- 
ment, invite the armed foreigner to invade 
the fatherland. ‘That is an offence which 
no German ever forgives, one which, if 
clearly proved, would forever prevent the 
possibility of Francis Joseph recovering 
influence outside the frontier of his heredi- 
tary dominion. He deliberately betrayed 
the race to which he was appealing; and it 
is difficult to believe that he did not also 
betray his most intimate, steadfast ally, the 
Catholic Government of Bavaria; for Na- 
poleon, ifhe had once resolved on playing 
so tremendous a game, would have been 
satisfied with no reward short of the Rhine 
from Basle down to the sea, thus swallow- 
ing the Palatinate at a bite. On the other 
hand, the Emperor Napoleon, if this story 
is true, must not only have hesitated to 
attack Prussia after Sadowa,— for that is 
admitted,— but have hesitated after the 
most solemn engagements, ratified by a 
promise of a definite price for his com- 
plicity and assistance. He had contem- 
plated the dismemberment of Prussia, he 
had arranged for his own reward, and 
when his ally had risked the very existence 
of his dynasty he did not advance to his 
side. The statement as it stands would be 
received in France with a perfect howl of 
rage, directed at once against the Emperor 
Napoleon and the Prussian Court, and 
even to Englishmen who believe that Na- 
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poleon is a plotter and that Hapsburghs 
fight for their own hand, many known 
facts of current politics will seem to mili- 
tate against the story. If it is true, the 
convention was known to King William 
before he commenced hie march, and why 
did he not proclaim it when it would have 
paralyzed the moral power of Austria and 
the physical power of the minor States ? 
It is hard, too, to believe that a Sovereign 
who had been thus deserted, who had seen 
himself compelled to accept a humiliating 
peace because the ally pledged to aid him 
in this very enterprise would not move, 
could immediately have opened the most 
friendly negotiations with his betrayer, and 
have maintained for three years the strict 
alliance which has obviously existed be- 
tween Paris and Vienna. Kings are very 
placable when their. interests are con- 
cerned, but there are limits to human na- 
ture even in Kings; and although the 
Kaiser pardoned Napoleon for deserting 
Maximilian, he would scarcely have con- 
doned a treachery to himself. 

There must be at least exaggeration in 
the statement of the Correspondent, if it has 
any foundation, and we believe, on the ev- 
idence of known facts, that the exaggeration 
is of this kind. Napoleon did not pledge 
himself to join Austria in dismembering 
Prussia, knowing full well that a French ad- 
vance would rouse all Germany to arms. 
He believed, however, most fully in the su- 
periority of the Austrian Army, and he did 
pledge himself notjonly not to interfere with, 
bnt to approve the Austrian movement, in 
consideration of the cession of Venetia, and 
of permission to take what he could upon 
the Rhine; and he assured the Kaiser, by 
convention or otherwise, that in the event 
of the war going against him he would pre- 
vent any sacrifice of his hereditary territo- 
ries. This pledge the Emperor redeemed. 
Count von Bismarck openly stated in Par- 
liament that concessions were made to the 
French Emperor, and that the King was dis- 
posed to exact more than in the face of 
French resistance he himself considered safe. 
It is believed in Berlin that the point of 
which the King at first made a sine qua non 
was the cession of Bohemia, and nothing 
could be more natural. His Majesty knew 
that his rival had intended to seize Silesia, 
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and he felt it unjust that the Kaiser who had 
raised the war and fought the battle should 


|lose nothing, while the pettier princes, to 


whom he was far less hostile, should lose so 
very much. He was, however, at last com- 
pelled to give in, and at the close of the ne- 
gotiations the world beheld the unusual 
spectacle of a principal retreating without 
territorial loss,— for the Austrians did not 
hope to keep their share of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,— while his pettier abettors were de- 
prived of their independence. 

It is conceivable, with this interpretation, 
that the Correspondent’s assertion may be 
correct, more especially as it explains that, 
most inexplicable of transactions, the cession 
of Venetia in the midst of a war to a sove- 
reign who took no part in it, who notorious- 
ly could not govern the province, and who 
on the surface had no right to receive it 
even in trust; but even with this interpreta- 
tion, we should be glad to hear the story 
finally disproved. The entire intrigue 
smacks too much of the eighteenth century, 
of the time when Sovereigns made war as 
they listed, and regarded territory as a le- 
gitimate object alike of sale and plunder. 
It tends to increase that profound distrust 
in the sincerity of politicians which, more 
than any other cause, bafiles every effort to 
secure the peace of Europe, or the reduc- 
tion of the armaments which now weigh so 
heavily on her energies. If any part of the 
story is correct, every statesman concerned 
in it comes out of it more or less a different 
man from the man he had professed to be. 
The Emperor Napoleon, the friend and rep- 
resentative of the nationalities, intrigues for 
the absorption of provinces peopled by un- 
willing foreigners of another race, language, 
and cultivation the Head of the House of 
Hapsburg, and therefore of European Con- 
servatism, declares war for the headship of 
Germany while selling German soil to a 
revolutionary power; and even the King of 
Prussia, while calling on his people for lim- 
itless sacrifices, keeps back from them the se- 
cret of all others most important for them to 
know. He may plead that he acted in their 
interest, as, the secret once revealed, Na- 
poleon might have openly joined the Kaiser ; 
but the proceeding, nevertheless, belongs 
to a régime which we all hoped was ended, 
the régime under which intrigue was di- 
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plomacy and secrecy statecraft, and the peo- 
ple a flock of sheep led, whether to pasture 
or destruction, by bell-wethers whose move- 
ments they were as unable to guide as to 
control. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

F. W. FABER’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 

Sir Jonn CoteriwwGe’s full and minute 
history of Keble’s life, supplementing in 
many particulars John Henry Newman’s 
marvellous ‘‘ Apologia pro Vita sua,” has 
enabled us to form a tolerably accurate con- 
ception of the motives which originally im- 
pelled, and subsequently guided, the course 
of the great founders of the Oxford move- 
ment thirty-six years ago. One other of 
its chief authors, Dr. Pusey, has yet, it 
may -be, to give, in some form or other, 
his account of the events, in which he 
played so great a part, to the world. 
But, substantially, the inner life and prac- 
tical outcome of that great revival, as de- 
signed and effected by its original leaders, 
are exhibited in those two remarkable 
pieces of literary portraiture. 

From their very nature and scope, how- 
ever, neither of them throw much light on 
that band of ardent and enthusiastic disci- 
ples and followers, who, in various ways, 
and in many lands, helped on, or marred, 
extended, developed, or caricatured their 
work. Yet the personal influence of such 
an intellect as Newman’s at such a place as 
Oxford at such a time could not fail to be 
immense ; and though Keble’s modest, re- 
tiring disposition, and quiet devotion to his 
Hampshire cure, prevented him exercising 
that kind of influence over the mind of 
young Oxford, the sweet, solemn, and 
somewhat mystical poetry of the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Year” threw its spell far and wide 
over successive generations of undergradu- 
ates. No fitter type, perhaps, of the class 
in question could be found than Frederick 
William Faber, whose life and letters have 
just been published by Father Bowden. 

In endeavouring to place before our 
readers a slight sketch of that true poet 


*«The Life and Letters of Frederick William 
Faber, D D."’ By John Edward Bowden. London: 
Thomas Richardson & Son. 1869. 
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and eloquent preacher, we shall reverse 
Father Bowden’s treatment of his subject, 
and devote more attention to the Anglican 
than to the Roman phase of Faber’s life, 
and this for two reasons — first, the interest 
attaching to the spread and development 
of the Anglican revival is greater, and, as 
we believe, more enduring, than that which 
can be aroused by the struggles which pre- 
ceded and attended the formation of a 
new Roman Catholic order -in England; 
and, secondly, because Faber, though far 
more successful than Newman, or than any 
of his companions, in the work he under- 
took for his new communion, yet resembled 
them in this, that the service demanded by 
the Church of his choice dimmed the fine 
gold of his genius, and trailed through 
his later devotional writings that thread of 
coarse exaggeration and materialistic devo- 
tion to the blessed Virgin and the saints, 
which shocked many of the older school of 
Anglo-Roman Catholics, and led to un- 
seemly controversy in the bosom of that in- 
fallible Church, where he hoped to find 
implicit obedience, and unquestioning faith. 

Descended from a Huguenot family that 
came to England on the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, Frederick William 
Faber was born at his grandfather's vica- 
rage of Calverley, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, on the 28th of June, 1814. 
‘*In the following December,” says his bi- 
ographer, ‘‘his father was appointed Sec- 
retary to Dr. Barrington, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and removed immediately with his 
family to Bishop Auckland, where he re- 
mained until his death in 1833. 

‘*From his earliest years Frederick 
Faber gave promise of remarkable power 
of mind; and his talents were carefully 
fostered and developed by his parents, 
both of whom were persons of considerable 
ability. . It was not long before the 
power and peculiarity of his character be- 
gan to manifest itself. Ardent and im- 
pulsive, he entered upon everything, 
whether work or play, with eagerness and 
determination; and whatever he took up 
was invested, in his eyes, with an im- 
portance which led him to speak of it 
in somewhat exaggerated language.” 

He was soon placed under the care of 


the Rev. John Gibson of Kirby Stephen, 
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and thus made acquaintance with that lake 
district which exercised so potent an in- 
fluence over his after life. In 1825, he 
was removed to Shrewsbury, and thence 
to Harrow, where he remained until he 
entered Balliol College, Oxford, in 1832. 
The religious atmosphere of his home, 
and of Harrow during his stay there, 
disposed him towards evangelical views; 
but before long the sermons, lectures, and 
conversation of Newman, aided by the 
yonng inquirer’s study of George Herbert, 
Andrews, and other writers of the Stuart 
epoch, determined his bias to the Anglo- 
Catholic school; and in that he found 
the fairest field for the exercise of his 
poetic fancy, and pulpit and conversa- 
tional eloquence —all, in our opinion, of 
a high order. After sundry disappoint- 
ments and partial failures in his academi- 
cal career, he was elected a Fellow of 
University College in January 1837; and 
with this event the interest of his life may 
be said to commence. He had passed 
through many mental religious struggles, 


. . ' 
had studied much, thought much; his re- 


ligious belief was now, as it seemed to 
him and to others, fixed, and his sense of 
religious duty, no less than inclination, 
— him to take holy orders. These 
1e received in Ripon Cathedral on the 
sixth of August, this year, which also wit- 
nessed his first residence at Ambleside 
with a few pupils, ‘‘and thus began a 
connection with that place which lasted for 
many years. Among the friendships which 
he formed there, the most valued was that 
of Mr. Wordsworth, whose poetry had 
been the object of his early admiration, 
and had contributed largely to the forma- 
tion of his own poetical spirit. In after 
years he used to describe the long ram- 
bles which they took together over the 
neighbouring mountains, the poet mutter- 
ing verses to himself in the intervals of 
conversation.” —P, 70. 

The lakes were then indeed a fit nursing 
ground for future poets and preachers and 
politicians, Wordsworth at Rydal Mount, 
Southey at Keswick, Arnold at Fox Iowe ; 


Hamilton, who then occupied Wilson's 
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| side were the frequent theme of gossip by 
|many a Statesman’s hearth. To the young 
‘and enthusiastic it was fairyland — each 
mountain clothed with glory, each lake a 
|well of inspiration! Certainly the spell 
cast by them over Faber’s spirit was strong 
and lasting, and: coloured every phase of 
his after-life. In what he terms the 


** Dearest to me of all my youthful rhymes,”’ 


| his farewell in the gardens of St. John’s at 
| Cambridge, to a friend going abroad, it is 
on him: — 


** We came, and bade farewell; and thou didst 


go 
To lands where trees have larger leaves than 
ours}; 
| But the fair fields where foreign rivers flow, 
Their piny hills will give thee no such powers 
| As the low hazel-woods and forcst brakes 
| That open to our own unworldly lakes. 





Unworldly lakes! Did we not dream away 
Part of our manhood by their inland coves, 
Living, like summer insects, all the day 
In summer winds, or shade of drowsy groves ? 
And with our endless songs and joyous airs 
| Made wings unto ourselves as bright as theirs? ’’ 


So, later on in life, the shores of Albania, 
‘with their woodless mountains, recall to 
‘him Blencathra; and, lying on a sick-bed 
| at Constantinople, he thinks ‘* that Winder- 
/mere was looking brighter than the Bos- 
|phorus this Sunday evening; that a fairer 
jhaze was lying on the Grasmere moun- 
jtains; and I thought of the sunset in 

Langdale, and of the gentle Owen Lloyd, 
the setting of whose sun in Christian peace 
| L only heard of yesterday ; and I looked up 
again, and the evening looked cold, and the 
| place foreign.” 
| The incumbent of Ambleside was old, 
| infirm, and eccentric, and for several years, 
| Faber was virtually the ecclesiastical guide 
jof that romantic parish. In its mean old 
jchurch, very different from the sumptuous 
| building which now adds another grace to 
| the valley of the Rothay, were preached 
| most if not all the sermons which he after- 
| wards published as ‘* Tracts on the Church 
jand her Offices;” and great was the stir 


beloved Elleray; Hartley Coleridge wan-| among the residents and the reading-par- 
dering from lake to lake, with traditions of | ties from Oxford and Cambridge created by 
Canning floating from Storrs over Winder- | j,;, poetical and vivid style of preaching. 
mere, whose surface was as yet unprofaned Writing to his friend Morris, the young 
by steamer, though its waters no longer | preacher says of his congregation, it ‘is 
nage in their bosom the magnificent ‘quite an educated one, to say nothing of 
orm of the Admiral of the Lakes,* whose | apove thirty-five university men.” Among 
daring feats dn river, lake, and mountain- | the Jatter were Whytehead, of St. John’s, 

Cambridge,* himself a sweet hymnist, and 


* The well-earned Lake sobriquet of Christopher 
North 


a 


* Thomas Whytebead offered himself as a mis- 
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‘* Here where He hath built 
For His own glory in the wilderness.’’ 
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an early victim to his zeal for God’s truth 
on the shores of New Zealand ; Heath (John 


Moore), of Trinity, now Vicar of Enfield ; My brethren, if this country has been to you a 
the present Earls of Bradford and Powis; | fountain of deep and serious thoughts, of holy 
Lord John Manners; F. Goulburn, now | and moral impressions, if you have looked upon 
Commissioner of Customs; Anderson, who | it as in some sense a public domain wherewith 
alone followed Faber to Rome; and, lastly, | God hath gifted our nation, if you have felt your 
George Sydney Smythe (the G.S.S. of so | love drawn to its likes and rivers and hillside 
many of Faber’s poems), whose early death | villages in a way you never felt before and can- 
in 1857 frustrated so many hopes, and | 20t now explain, if you are carrying from it a 
whose memory is still cherished by the | thousand memories that will never desert you, 
survivors of those happy days. To such a| sights and sounds and heavenly images to haunt 


congregation was preached, at the close of 
the hay-harvest in 1838, on the rural festi- 


val called Rushbearing Sunday, the sermon | 


headed ** The Dignity of Little Children,” 
the effect of which was electrical at the 
time, and will now bear comparison in 
many of its passages with the most eloquent 
pulpit orations of existing preachers. Let 
our readers picture to themselves the quaint 
old church bedecked with flowers, and 
boughs, and unusual ornaments — the school 
children, for whose benefit the sermon was 
preached, with conscious looks — the ven- 
erable patriarchs and matrons of that rural 
community, and the eager impulsive youths 
from the two awakening universities, — and 
they will understand the fascination exer- 
cised over his hearers by such a peroration 
as the following : — 


” Surely to you, my brethren, who are natives 
of this place, who are so deeply, so intensely in- 
terested in its welfare, it is unnecessary to 


speak. The heart that feels no yearnings 


towards the place of its abode is too cold, too | 


dead, to be moved by words of mine: colder far 
and deader than the poor pagan shepherds who 
once trod these hills, and lived among their 
gloomy woods. For they did beautiful things, 
yea, and holy things, when they hung their del- 
icate wild-flowers and green rushes about the 
trees and wells; albeit they darkly worshipped 
the Unknowa God 

‘* But there are others, who form no incon- 
siderable portion of my congregation, on whom 
it is needful I should urge my cause. There 
are many strangers here. They may have come 
among these hills only for pleasure and amuse- 
ment. Yet, if they did, they must by this have 
learned among their marvels, their lights and 
shades, their solitudes and strange recesses, 
some glorious things of the Lord their God — 


sionary to the newly-appointed Bishop of New Zea- 
land, and sailed with him to Sydney in 1841. Theie 
he broke a blood-vessel, but recovering a little, 
reached the Bay of Islands early in 1843, and died 
there on the 19th of March in that year. He was 
buried at the east end of the Mission Church at the 
Waimate: and in the Chapel of St. John’s College, 
Auckland, is a memorial of him, presented by the 

resent Earl of Powis; while the reading-desk still 
n use in the magnilicent new chapel at St. John’s, 
Cambridge, is a proof of the love he bore to his col- 
lege at home. 


you evermore, can you turn away and not leave 
a gift unto the Lord our God? Oh! it shall de- 
‘light you afterwards to remember that upon 
these mighty hills, as on a holy altar —and 
altars green and glorious they are, and not of 
man’s building — you have left your full, free, 
| self-denying offering. Let it be as full and free, 
| as open and ungrudging, as hath been the tide 
of joys which the land has poured in upon you 
| from the throne of God that is set up so visibly 
| therein. You may never have seen a church of 
| God so decorated as this: you may never see 
this holy rite again. Make, then, these gar- 
| lands to minister to piety and holiness. Make 
| them to be connected with the everlasting cove- 
| nant, a type, asymbol of the freshness and inno- 
| cence which the early lessons of the Gospel shall 
‘shed upon the little ones that would fain sing 
|hosannahs in this mountain-temple. Let this 
festival write upon our hearts a lesson deep and 
grave to bear unto our homes; and let us leave 
| the holy shrine this day with the words where- 
| with the three children praised the Lord their 
| God, a deep and silent yet a thrilling benedicite, 
| filling our souls with thankfulness and love: — 


| ** O ye mountains and hills; bless ye the Lord; 

| Praise Him, and magnify Him for ever. 

|O all ye green things upon the earth, bless ye 
the Lord; 

Praise Him, and magnify Him for ever.’’ 


Who that heard one of those eloquent 
| Sermons, or encountered the poet-priest on 
a week-day, habited in a blouse with a 
| broad-brimmed straw-hat flapping behind 
| his back, as at the head of a merry group 
of lads he urged his rough pony up the 
| green slopes of Skiddaw, or breasted on 
foot the stony sides of Helvellyn, could 
| have foreseen in him the future founder of 
| the London Oratory, and the most influen- 
jtial head of a religious order that the 
Church of Rome has seen in England since 
| the Reformation ? 
| Ambleside and Oxford, varied by occa- 
‘sional visits to Cambridge, occupied him 
| until 1841, when he made a prolonged Con- 
'tinental tour in company with young Mr. 
| Benson of Green Bank, to whom he had in 
the previous year been appointed tutor. 
| But 1840 witnessed the publication of his 
i first volume of poetry, which attracted much 
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attention at the time, and contains many 
poems of originality and merit ; but in giv- 
ing this rapid sketch of his life, the volume 
is chiefly interesting from the light it throws 
upon the workings of Faber’s active mind, 
and the medium through which he then 
viewed the friends with whom he lived, the 
scenes familiar to his eye, and the Church 
to whose service he was devoted. 

Full of fire and fancy and exquisite de- 
scriptions of scenery as are those 384 pages, 
we have his own authority for saying that 
only one poem in the whole collection drew 
its inspiration from the softer sex — and 
even that, ‘* First Love,” is couched in hes- 
itating tones. 


** Thou art too young for me to tell 
My hidden love to thee; 

And, till fit season, it must burn 
In darkest privacy ; 

For years must pass, and fortunes change, 
Till such fit season be.’’ 


And years did pass, and fortunes did change 
for the better, in a pecuniary point of view, 
but Faber remained unmarried, nor can we 
discover any trace of his having attempted 
to realize his ‘‘ First Dream of a Wife.” 
Indeed, without having taken any vow or 
absolute resolution against marriage, he 
tells his friend Morris, in 1841, *‘ that I 
never felt so strongly determined by God’s 


grace to ‘make a venture of a lonely life,’ 


as J. H. N. says, as I do now.” It was 
friendship, and not love, as conventionally 
understood, that tuned his lyre, and inspired 
his lays with expressions as passionate as 
were ever devoted by troubadour to his 
lady-love. 
** Ah, dearest! wouldst thou know how much 

My aching heart in thee doth live? 
One look of thy blue eye, one touch 

Of thy dear hand last night, could give 
Fresh hopes to shine amid my fears, 

And thoughts that shed themselves in tears.’’ 


Faber and his pupil-companion returned 
to England in August 1841, having made a 
good use of their six months’ tour. France, 
Italy, Greece, Constantinople, the Princi- 

alities, the Danube, Hungary, Styria, the 
Tyrol, Bavaria, Bohemia, Saxony, and 
Prussia were all visited, and as well as the 
time permitted, studied by the young divine. 
The extracts from his Journal given in Fa- 
ther Bowden’s book are so graphic, and dis- 

lay such powers of accurate description 

lended with historical illustration, as to 
warrant a wish for the publication of the en- 
tire Journal; all the more so because the 
goodly volume in which Faber summed up 
the results of his tour in 1842 is rendered 
obscure and unreal by the introduction of a 
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fictitious character styled the Stranger, 
whose arguments and criticisins are, to our 
mind, sadly out of place in what would oth- 
erwise be a very interesting record of the 
author’s impressions of ‘* Foreign Churches 
and Peoples.” Another memorial of this 
tour appeared about the same time in the 
shape of a volume of poems, ‘‘ The Styrian 
Lake.” In both these volumes may be dis- 
cerned germs of that growing discontent 
with the Anglican, and increasing favour for 
the Roman system, which three years later 
culminated in his change of communion; 
but when, in the autumn of 1842, the Rec- 
tory of Elton, in Huntingdonshire, was of- 
fered to him, and, after some hesitation, ac- 
cepted by him, it is but fair to say that he 
appears to have entered upon the new re- 
sponsibilities so imposed in the spirit of per- 
fect loyalty to the Church of England. ‘I 
do believe,” he writes to Mr. Morris on 16th 
December 1842, ‘‘ that I am judging right 
inthis matter. I feel so happy and so open, 
I know not why or how, that I think I must 
be doing right ; and oh! how slight a sacri- 
fice, after all, will it be to part with this 
sweet mountain-land, and all my dear 
friends, for a man of such faults as mine. 
My books are gone, and now my mountains 
go. God be praised! Oh! pray for me 
that, buried in that village, I may endeavour 
to live an apostolical life in church, parson- 
age, and cottages. God being my helper, 
I solemnly purpose to do so. Twice, if not 
three times, has Advent had a special mis- 
sion to me. May my sole care in life be 
now to rehearse for meeting the true Ad- 
vent, and the merciful fire of that day! Ora 
pro nobis.” 

But now occurred what was to be in its 
result the turning-point of his life. Before 
settling down to his work at Elton, the new 
rector set off on another Continental tour, 
armed this time with letters of introduction 
from Dr. Wiseman (whose acquaintance he 
had recently made) to the authorities at 
Rome. 

His object is stated by his biographer to 
have been a ‘‘ desire to examine closely in 
Catholic countries, and especially in Rome, 
the methods pursued by the Church in deal- 
ing with the souls intrusted to her care.” 

A more unpromising or unfortunate pre- 
paration for entering upon the duties of a 
rural English parish could scarcely be con- 
ceived. Apart from doctrinal and ecclesi- 
astical differences, the national and social 
peculiarities of Rome would render its par- 
ochial system, so far as it could be said to 
have any, totally inapplicable in practice to 
an English village; and the only result of 


ithis ill-judged visit was to prepare Faber’s 
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mind to view first with indulgence, then 
with approbation, doctrines and practices 
which shocked and alienated the less im- 
aginative soul and more robust intellect of 
Richard Hurrell Froude. At first, indeed, 
he could write home that he found his at- 
tachment to the Church of England growing 
in Rome; but he is soon deep in Perrones’s 
Prelections and St. Theresa’s practical 
works, and requesting Dr. Grant to carry 
him to little obscure places where interest- 
ing memorials of the modern saints are to 
be seen. Then came the celebration of the 
Ascension by the Pope in St. John Lateran, 
of which he tells his brother —‘‘ I do not 
think I ever returned from any service so 
thoroughly Christianized in every joint and 
limb, or so right of heart, as I did from the 
Lateran on Thursday.” But still something 
was wanting to effect the change, and Faber 
had actually quitted Rome betore that want 
was supplied. On the morning after his ar- 
rival at Albano, Dr. Grant entered his room 
to say that the Pope had arranged to give 
him a private interview in the afternoon, 
and that he had come to fetch him back to 
Rome immediately. The interview took 
place, and the Pope (Gregory XVI.) hav- 
ing urged him to save his own soul, gave 
him his blessing: ‘‘ May the grace of God 
correspond to your good wishes, and deliver 


you from the nets of Anglicanism, and 


bring you to the true Holy Church!” It 
must have been during this interview that 
Faber, as he related the story to the writer, 
went to the open window and exclaimed, 
‘** Holy Father, I should as soon think of 
jumping out of this window as of leav- 
ing the English Church!” Nevertheless 
his perversion was virtually accomplished 
then, and Pope Gregory’s memory should 
be credited with it. The mental strain to 
which this struggle subjected him laid the 
foundation of future disease, and he re- 
turned to Elton shattered in health and Ro- 
man in heart. 

But, once settled at Elton, he threw him- 
self with fiery earnestness into pastoral 
work. Everything had to be done, and he 
did it. The church was in disrepair — he 
restored it; the Methodist chapel was full 
—he emptied it. ‘I get from twenty-five 
to thirty poor on Wednesdays and Fridays 
and saints’ days, besides the children, and 
we average about forty monthly commu- 
nions.” His preaching stirred and moved 
the phlegmatic natures of the Elton farmers 
and peasants so deeply that many of them 
confessed to him; and the very navvies 


working at the railway — then a sort of pro- | 


scribed class in England, shunned and 
feared by all decent folk —accepted his 
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| ministrations with gratitude. The present 
| Ritualistic school had not then risen; and 
| Faber thought so little of the mere accesso- 
|ries of religion, that when the surplice con- 
troversy was at its height he told his con- 
| gregation ‘‘ that he usually preached in his 
|surplice because he preferred it, but that 
he would preach in his shirt-sleeves if it 
would be any satisfaction to them.” Such 
energy, such eloquence, such self-denial, 
were new to Elton, rare in the neighbour- 
hood — and the result was gratifying. The 
full system of the English Church, as it was 
understood by George Herbert and Nicho- 
las Ferrar, was at work in the Huntingdon- 
shire parish, and neither bishop nor ag- 
grieved parishioners interfered with its de- 
velopment. But, while success crowned 
outwardly Faber’s zealous pastoral efforts, 
inwardly his soul was a prey to doubts and 
distractions of the most painful kind. 
Throughout the greater part of 1844 New- 
man’s restraining influence alone kept him 
at his post; and in November he writes to 
his leader: ‘* For some weeks past I have 
confronted the notion of a change, and 
seem to have recoiled from it further than 
I was before; and yet I can really give no 
good grounds for my staying where [ am.” 
In the following year the * Life of St. Wil- 
frid,” which he contributed to Toovey’s 
** Lives of the English Saints,” naturally 
drew down much indignation; and when 
Newman’s secession was announced, Faber 
immediately followed his example — and on 
Sunday the 16th of November he bade fare- 
well to the parishioners whom he loved, and 
who loved him. Painful as such a separa- 
tion must be under any circumstances, there 
were peculiar causes of an exceptional kind 
to render Faber’s departure from Elton 
painful and embarrassing. He had formed 
a small society who determined to accom- 
pany him, and as these were, for the most 
part, young men of humble birth and poor, 
their secession and abandonment of family 
ties were attributed as a crime to their spir- 
itual guide. The comments thus freely 
made aggravated Faber’s distress of mind, 
while the position of his penniless followers 
was a source of anxiety and perplexity to 
him. He and they were received into the 
house of St. Chad at Birmingham, and from 
thence he published the reasons for his per- 
version. Satisfactory, no doubt, to his 
own mind, we do not suppose they would 
appear so to our readers; and we hurry 
on to chronicle the remaining most im- 
portant events of his new religious ca- 
reer. His first care was to form a lit- 
tle community out of his Elton followers, 
land then to revisit Italy with a view to 
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obtain countenance and funds for its main- 
tenance and expansion. Thus, out of the 
small mean house in Caroline Street, Bir- 
mingham, sprung the well-known London 
Oratory; and in the latter may be recog- 
nized the handiwork of Faber’s singular 
power of impressing others with his own 
views and convictions. The difficulties and | 
obstacles that he had to encounter and sur- 
mount are detailed in Mr. Bowden’s pages. 

From Caroline Street the young commu- 
nity, now known as that of St. Wilfrid, was 
soon removed to a more commodious house 
in Colmore Terrace, and from thence. at 
Lord Shrewsbury’s munificent invitation, to 
Cotton Hall, near Cheadle ; and here it was 
he commenced the publication of the ‘** Lives 
of the (modern Roman Catholic) Saints,” 
which soon brought him into collision with 
many of the authorities of the Church to 
which his former series of (English) Saints’ 
Lives had done so much to drive him. In 
both the exaggeration was great; in both 
he appeared desirous of pushing the princi- 
ples he professed to the extremest limits, 
and in the latter case toleration was not 
carried as far asin the former. Dr. New- 
man, then the Father Superior of the con- 
gregation, in October 1848, informed Fa- 
ber that the community had come to the 
unanimous conclusion of advising him to 
suspend the series. Those who have read 
the ** Life of St. Rose of Lima” will not 
wonder at that determination ; and although 
the suspension was afterwards removed, 
there can be no doubt that Faber’s extreme 
views were regarded with great disfavour 
by many of the old Roman Catholic divines. 
In 1849, a part of the community, with Fa- 
ber at their head, took possession of two 
houses in King William Street, Strand, 
and speedily opened a chapel for public 
service. In 1850, Dr. Newman resigned 
his nominal headship over the community 
in London, and Faber was elected Superior. 





Though he was now a confirmed invalid, the 
labours he undertook were excessive, and 
embraced every field of clerical exertion. 
He superintended the works of the new 
house at Brompton, he preached, he in- 
structed the novices, he conducted a vast 
correspondence, and wrote numereus books. 
Among the latter was a collection of hymns, 
some of which, such as ‘* The Pilgrims of 
the Night,” ‘* The Precious Blood,” ‘* Sweet 
Saviour! bless us ere we go,” and ‘* Oh, 
come and mourn with me awhile,” are in 
common use in the Church of England. 
Thus, unintentionally, the last as well as 
the first fruits of his poetic genius benefited 
the Church of his baptism. ‘The last three 
years of his life were marked by acute suf- 
ferings, borne with singular courage and 
sweetness. Many of his old friends saw 
him during this period, and much of the 
bitterness and misunderstanding which had 
accompanied his secession from the Church 
of England was removed. At the head of 
the largest, the most intellectual and pros- 
perous religious community in England, cre- 
ated by himself, loved by all its members, 
appreciated by the Church he had joined, 
and reconciled to the friends of his youth, 
he passed away on the 26th of September 
1863, his last words being, ‘*‘God be 
praised ! ” 

We conclude our notice of his life with 
his biographer’s final sentence. 

**Words cannot reproduce the gracious 
presence, the musical voice, the captivating 
smile — cannot give back to earthly life the 
charm of person or the fascination of man- 
ner, any more than the fire of genius or the 
nobility of soul—and cannot, therefore, 
satisfy those whose labours were cheered, 
and sorrows comforted, whose interior lives 
were formed, and directed to God, whose 
brightest, happiest hours were blessed by 
the wisdom, holiness, and love of Frederick 
William Faber.” 





A Boox or Wortutes. — By the Author of 
the ‘* Heir of Redclytfe.’’—( Macmillan.) — Miss 
Yonge speaks in her preface of the ** Nine Wor- 
thies ’’ famous in medieval times. She finds it 
convenient to increase the number of her own 
heroes to thirteen, and she selects them entirely 
from ancient history. Joshua, David, Nehemiah, 
and Judas Maceabeus are the Bible characters, 
Aristides, Xenophon, Epaminondas, Alexander, 
and Cleomenes belong to Greece; and Rome 
contributes M. Curius Dentatus, Scipio Africa- | 
nus, and Julius Cesar. Hector isthe thirteenth, | 
appearing in what may be supposed to be his| 


| proper place, though the juxtaposition is curi- 


ous, between David and Aristides. These stories 
Miss Yonge tells with her accustomed charm of 
manner; she has a gift of being picturesque, 
and she always takes the most conscientious 
pains to give correctly the accessories of her 
story. The book is primarily intended, we sup- 
pose, for the young, but readers of any age will 
enj y it. It is not easy to sclect this or that 
story to praise, but in ‘* Xenophon ”’ an 1 ‘* Al- 
exander ”’ she has particularly interesting sub- 
jects, and handles them excellently well. 
Spectator. 
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From The Examiner. 


BISHOP DUPANLOUP ON PAPAL INFAL- 
LIBILITY.* 


On the eve of his departure for Rome, 
the Bishop of Orleans makes public protest 
against raising, in the approaching Council 
there, the question of the personal infalli- 
bility of the Pope. Had the Ultramontan- 
ists forborne till the Papal Sanhedrim had 
met, he, too, would have been satisfied to 
hold his peace. ‘* He had been silent had 
not the gates of the coming Council been 
forced by journalists more zealous than 
wise.” Attempts have been made, as he 
complains in terms of pointed allusion to 
writers in- the Civilita Romana and the 
Univers, to pre-occupy the Catholic mind 
on the subject; and ‘‘ thousands of tracts 
are scattered in the streets, written by men 
who do not understand the primary ele- 
ments of the question,” in order to enlist 
the prejudices of the multitude. Ina word, 
the advocates of ecclesiastical Czsarism 
copy the devices successfully practised for 
erecting political Absolutism on the founda- 
tion of popular ignorance and credulity ; 
and seek to overbear the caution and fore- 
sight of the learned and the wise, by the 
unreasoning voice of acclamation. To- 
gether with these influences others have 
been mingled, of which M. Dupanloup 
speaks respectfully, yet in terms of regret 
and deprecation. The Belgian Bishop 
Deschamps, and in England Archbishop 
Manning, have publicly urged the oppor- 
tuneness of inviting the coming Council to 
pronounce dogmatically on the question of 
Pontifical Infallibility. 

On the other hand, the ‘* bishops assem- 
bled at Fulda have requested the Pope not 
to submit the question to the Council,” 
though in deference to the feelings of many 
of their brethren, and with a genuine de- 
sire to avoid the reproach of disunion, 
they have akstained from publishing their 
reasons. In a spirit of like forbearance, 
many enlightened and eminent men through- 
out Christendom have made known, in a 
variety of ways more suitable than those 
which appeal to the judgment of the illit- 
erate, their well-weighed objections to the 
Jesuit project of Papal revolution; for 
such, and no less than this, they justly con- 
sider it to be. Sympathizing deeply with 
them, and feeling strongly the injustice and 
oppression involved in such a method of 


* “Observations on the mage ny | raised re- 
gies the Proposed Definition of the Pope’s Infal- 
ibility at the Approaching Council: in a Letter to 
the Clergy of his Diocese.” By Monseigneur Du- 
yanloup, Bishop of Orleans. Paris: C. Douniol, 29 
ue de Tournon. 1869. 
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compassing beforehand a purpose which he 
deems fraught with peril to the best inter- 
ests of Catholicity, the Bishop of Orleans 
addresses to his clergy, and through them 
to the whole clergy of the Latin Church, a 
protest in every way remarkable and de- 
serving of attention. In style brilliant, 
terse, and eloquent; in moral tone lofty, 
candid, and charitable; in breadth of view 
worthy of a statesman, and in dialectic 
acumen worthy of a theologian of the highest 
reputation, this notable appeal is certain to 
be read not only wherever religious contro- 
versy occupies the minds of men, but 
wherever philosophic and historic study en- 
gages the thoughts of the learned or of 
those who inquire into the springs of human 
action. It is a ‘voice which once spoken 
can never be recalled; which once clearly 
heard can never be forgotten. It is a pro- 
test — cautious, dignified, measured, and 
calm — against the subversion of all that is 
valuable and worth preserving of episco- 
pal independence in the Roman Catholic 
Church; and in this sense it is animated 
with the same constitutional spirit, and has 
in it the ring of the same metal, as that of 
Magna Charta. For eleven centuries the 
Western Church was a species of federal 
republic, wherein the primacy of Rome 
came gradually to be acknowledged; but 
in which, as M. Dupanloup irresistibly 
proves, central supremacy, or power to 
overbear or ee in points of belief, 
there was none. In subsequent times, 
claims were put forward and practices in- 
troduced tending to enhance the power cen- 
tralized at Rome; but never was the prero- 
gative of deciding matters of faith or 
morals surrendered by the general episco- 
pate to the pontifical head of the Church. 
At Trent, the question of his separate and 
personal infallibility was raised, indeed, 
and debated; but the opposition it evoked 
was so great that Pius IV. found it expedi- 
ent to instruct his legates to withdraw the 
subject from discussion; and from that day 
to this it never has been revived. ‘* This, 
if now adopted, would be, then, a new 
dogma; for never in eighteen centuries 
have the faithful been required to believe 
this, on pain of ceasing to be Catholics.” 
Again and again the Bishop asks, how can 
it be necessary for any good purpose to 
introduce such an innovation ? 

Archbishop Manning defines the pro- 
osal to be ‘‘ that the declaration of the 
ope, when he speaks alone outside the 
episcopal body, assembled or dispersed, is 
infallible; and that he may define dogmas 
jalone, without any concurrence, expressed 
| or tacit, of the bishops, antecedent or suv- 
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sequent.” And this M. Veuillot, and other 
rasii advocates of the impending change, 
declare to be easy of reception by all who 
have been brought up in the way of 
orthodoxy. ‘‘If this be so,” replies the 
French prelate, ‘‘ then Bossuet, Fenelon, 
and Bellarmine did not know their cate- 
chism.” 

Bossuet, in his celebrated Exposition of 
Catholic doctrine, expressly stigmatized 
the claim of separate and personal infalli- 
bility as ** an odious power.” Yet Innocent 
XI. addressed to him briefs in which he 
praised this work as eminently calculated 
to be useful. 

Apart from the theological defensibility 
of the dogma, the Bishop urges many 
considerations against the expediency of its 
discussion at the present time. Like all 
who have been taught to set at the highest 
value the idea of religious unity, he argues 
against the needless placing of new obstacles 
in the way of those whom he dreams of 
one day welcoming back into the fold. If 
multitudes of our fellow-Christians are sev- 
ered from us by doubts of the unerring 
doctrine of the Church, when proclaimed 
by the concurrence of Council and Pope, 
how, he asks, are they more likely to 
assent to the teaching of a Pope without 
the concurrence of the Council ? 

** Seventy-five millions of the Eastern 
Church are separated for nine centuries 
by the doctrine of Papal Supremacy. 
Shall a more and more insuperable bar 
to union be added thereto? You would 
say to the Greeks —‘ There is now a ditch 
between us; we would make an abyss.’ 
This would be to make a laughing-stock 
of the authority that with the same breath 
beckons and drives away.” 

The Patriarch of Constantinople states, 
as one of his reasons against accepting 
the invitation of Pius [X., that he cannot 
recognize the primacy and superiority of the 
See of Rome; and the Armenians say the 
same. 

The Bishop proceeds to consider the 
probable effect on Protestants now disposed 
to be reconciled; and the inevitable effect 
on Governments both Catholic and Prot- 
estant. He cites with candid grief the 
bull of Boniface VIII., in which he laid 
down that ‘‘potestas spiritualis terrenam 
potestatem instituere habet et judicare ;” and 
that in which he asked the King of France 





to send his Bishops to Rome to treat there 
of all that might appear useful to the good | 
government of the kingdom: as well as 
that of Paul IIL. releasing the subjects | 
of HIenry VILL. from their oaths of al-! 
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conquer it, and giving the real and movable 
property of its defenders to their con- 
querors. How can any Government look 
with unconcern on the ecumenic declara- 
tion that such acts were justifiable, being 
those of infallible Pontiffs ? 

Mr. Pitt consulted the chief Catholic 
Universities of Europe before he ventured 
to propose the remission of the Penal 
Laws. He got for answer that the Catholic 
Church did not hold Popes to be infallible, 
or the mandates enunciated in their briefs 
and bulls to be binding. But what will be 
said or thought by Governments if, after 
all, the reverse should be dogmatically 
laid down ? 


It is all very well to say that the question is 
already decided; but true and grave theologians 
well know that it is nothing of the kind. Tra- 
dition, what will be its verdict? Will it be 
unanimous? History, will its testimony be with- 
out embarrassment? It is upon this ground 
especially that the definition of Pontifical infalli- 
bility, should the Council think fit to occupy it- 
self with it, will necessarily drag it into the 
longest and most delicate researches. By the 
declaration as a fact of the personal infallibility 
of the Pope, it would not be the future only on 
which they would be concerned : it would be 
likewise all the past. For, if the Pope is infalli- 
ble, he has always been so. The proclamation of 
this dogma would, at one stroke, impart the 
character of unerring wisdom to all that the 
Popes in the course of eighteen centuries have 
decided, if done in thamanner and form declared 
to be necessary for the due exercise of that 
power. The Council would thus have to exam- 
ine the weightiest and thorniest questions. I at 
once recall two histoxical souvenirs: the dispute 
of Pope Stephen with Cyprian; and the reply 
of Pope Honorius to Sergius, on the subject of - 
Monotheism. Well, if it were proved that Ste- 
phen had pronounced ex cathedra infallibly and 
bindingly, would Cyprian and the Bishops who 
resisted, have believed in the infallibility of the 
Pope: and St. Augustine, who excused them on 
the express ground that the Church had not yet 
pronounced, would he have believed it the more? 
Or when regarding the Donatists, he wrote that 
after the judgment of Rome — “‘ resfai at adhue 
plenarium universe ecclesia concilium,’’ did 
he not think that over and above the sentence of 
Rome, the judgment of the Church ought to 
stand for something in the definition of the 
Faith? Then as to Honorius. Volumes have 
been written to prove that the acts of the Sixth 
Council, which condemned him of heresy, have 
been altered; volumes to prove that this Pope 
did not really teach heresy; more volumes to 
prove that the Pontiff only wrote a private let- 
ter. What will settle a dispute so perplexing if 
it be once raised,— Whether Honorius was 
actually a heretic, and therefore justly con- 
demned by a General Council, who had pro- 


legiance, giving England to whoever might | nounced Honorio heritico anathema ; or that 
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he was only a favourer of heresy, and repro- 
bated as such by his successors in the official 
oath taken at their consecration, as it is recorded 
in the Liber Diurnas Pontificalis among the 
authentic acts of the Roman Chancery. 


We have preferred to give the protesta- 
tion of the bishop entirely and simply from 
his own point of view. Differing altogether 
from ours in every particular, it would be 
impossible fairly to estimate the weight 





which it is likely to have in the pending de- 
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cision were it mingled with, or qualified by, 
considerations other than Catholic. But 
those who may deprecate, as we do, the 
very idea of that reunion of hierarchies, 
Greek, Lutheran, and Anglican, for which 
Dr. Pusey, and the Bishop of Orleans, and 
the Patriarch of Alexandria, in common 
vainly sigh, can listen, can nevertheless es- 
timate with freedom, and, we trust, with 
fairness, the courage and the candour 
wherewith a man in the position of M. Du- 
panloup deals with such a question. 





A Pre-HistoricaL Pompen.— Under this 
title the Revue des Deux Mondes has published 
an article by M. F. Fouque on some under- 
ground villages discovered in the small island 
of Therasia, adjoining Santorin, vf volcanic no- 
toriety, in the Greek Archipelago. The writer 
affirms that we have here a distinct proof, not 
only that the human race may be traced to the 
quartenary period, but that even then it had 
made some advance in civilization. It appears 
that these primitive villages were destroyed by 
the same volcanic agency as Herculaneum, Pom- 
peii, and Stabii. The houses were built in the 
open air, on the old soil, and were afterwards 
buried under a stratum of pumice-stone and 
tufa, ejected from a crater, The inhabitants 
were taken by surprise in the midst of their 
daily avocations, and their tools, vases, and do- 
mestic utensils have remained for thousands of 
years on the spot they occupied at the time. 
At Santorin and Therasia the strata of tufaceous 
pumice have been worked from time immemo- 
rial as builttmg material, and a good deal of it 
has been exported to the Suez Canal. Yet the 
habitations now brought to light under M. 
Fouque’s direction are constructed quite differ- 
ently; they consist of large blocks of lava, 
heaped one upon the other without any order, 
the interstices being filled, not with any kind of 
mortar or cement, but with reddish volcanic 
ashes, having no cohesion whatever. The only 
house hitherto entirely exhumed is composed of 
six-rooms, the largest of which is eighteen feet 
by five, and thesmallest about eight feet square. 
One of the main walls of the building encloses a 
court. Three windows and one door have been 
recognized, a circumstance which shows that 
this was a dwelling-house, andnot a tomb. The 
ceiling was composed of a series of wooden cross- 


beams, on which stones and a thick layer of vol- | 


canic earth were spread, Among the objects 
found inside there was the skeleton of a man, 





besides flint implements, earthen vases manu- 
factured on a turning-wheel, and containing 


&c. Most of the vases are of the capacity of 
twenty gallons and more. Two slabs of lava 
were used for grinding corn; but the most curi- 
ous relics were certain stone disks with a hole 
through the middle, and which are still used in 
tne country by weavers to stretch the threads of 
the warp with; whence it may be inferred that 
the textile art existed many thousand years ago, 
and must have beennearly coeval with the crea- 
tion of man. Pall Mall Gazette. 


OrtenTAL MSS. at THe British Museum.—A 
total of 757 Oriental MSS. were added to the 
collection of the British Museum during the 
past year, consisting of 336 Ethiopic, 226 Per- 
sian, 66 Arabic, 21 Coptic, 18 Hindustani, 5 
each Hindi, Telugoo, Affghan, and ‘oorkie, 4 
each Hebrew and Armenian, 2 each Burmese 
and Cingalese,and 1 Tamil. The Hamilton and 
Abyssinian collections are included in the above 
total, the former of which consists of 852 MSS., 
chiefly Persian and Arabic, selected from a col- 
lection of about 1,100 volumes found in India, 
chiefly at the time of the mutiny, by the late 
Colonel George William Hamilton, Commissioner 
of Delhi, and including a large number of books 
from the Royal Library at Lucknow. The 
Abyssinian collection, which is’ due to the late 


/ war, was presented by the Secretary of State 


for India, and comprises 339 volumes, hand- 
somely written on vellum, selected from about 
1,000 books captured at Magdala. Sixteen 
volumes originally belonging to the same col- 
lection were set apart for presentation to her 
Majesty, six of which were retained for the 
Royal library, and the rest returned to the Mu- 
seum. The unequalled collection embraces the 
whole range of Ethiopic literature, all branches 
of which are most fully represented, and it forms 
also a curious series of Abyssinian caligraphy 
and miniature painting, ranging from the fif- 


various seeds, such as barley, peas, cardamom, ' teenth to the present century. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MYSTERY OR PASSION PLAYS. 


Tue history of the religious drama is the 
history of the gradual development of 
Christianity out of the forms and customs 
of Paganism. As the Christian religion 
became prevalent, it began to assume the 
old robes and symbols, to aglopt the old 
festivals, and, after retrenching and re- 
shaping them, to put them to new uses. 
The Christian Church, far from desiring to 
outrage the ideas and feelings of a people 
brought up to Pagan observances, sought 
rather to smooth the way of conversion, 
and skilfully transferred the old practices 
to the new worship. The ancient symbcls 
were retained, the ancient forms and usages 
continued. The Pagan festivals were cele- 
brated under new titles, and consecrated to 
the commemoration of Christian doctrines 
and anniversaries. The saints assumed the 
place of the demigods, and even the old 
gods and goddesses were, by a change of 
name, adopted and christened. ‘The Vir- 
gin, under different titles, took the attri- 
butes now of Diana, with her symbol of the 
horned moon; now of Juno, with her sym- 
bol of the white lily, veil, and ewe-lamb; 
and now of Venus, with her symbol of the 
dove. Orpheus and Apollo, in like manner, 
were taken as types of Christ; and the 
vine-yard of Bacchus became the vine-yard 
of the Lord, as may be seen in the cloisters 
of the old church of Sta Agnese in Rome. 
The high priest of the new religion kept 
the ancient title of Pontifex Maximus. 
Prayers were said after the ancient fashion 
by stretching upwards the hands as in the 

aintings in the catacombs of St. Calixtus. 
Whatever could be retained was with wise 
prevision kept, so as to shock established 
prejudices as little as possible, and to make 
the path to the new rites easy. The new 
worship took place in the old Basilica. 
The forms of baptism were essentially the 
same as the ancient lustrations; and the 
ceremonies of Pasqua still retain the Pagan 
peculiarities, when the high priest went to 
all the houses to bless and purify them, 
carrying, as now, a lighted torch and an 
egg, and consecrating them to the goddess 
then, as nowtothe Madonna. ‘The Libera- 
lia in honour of Bacchus were transformed 
into the festival of St. Joseph, with certain 
modifications. The Palilia were continued 
in honour of St. John. The Floralia or 
Ludi Florales were devoted to the Virgin, 
and even to this day are celebrated in 
Genzano in honour of the Madonna dei 
Fiori, under the name of Infiorata, when 
the streets, after the ancient custom, are 





strewn with flowers arranged in fantastic | 
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patterns. The Cerealia in honour of Ceres, 
with their fasting, white robes, vows of 
chastity, and processions of women and 
virgins, who strewed their beds with 
‘* agnus castus,” were adopted to celebrate 
the visitation of the Virgin; and the gar- 
lands that were brought by the peasants of 
Enna to crown the statues of Ceres, were 
laid upon the altar to the Madonna. The 
feast of St. Peter ad Vincula was also in- 
stituted to supersede the annual Pagan 
festival in commemoration of the victory of 
Augustus at Actium. In the catacombs 
and the oldest of the churches in Rome, as 
in St. Agnese, for instance, may be seen in 
picture and sculpture the mingling of the 
two religions, where the fable of Eros and 
Psyche, and Bacchus with his attributes, 
are sculptured on Christian tombs and sar- 
cophagi. So, too, in the tombs near the 
ruins of the church of St. Stephano, on the 
ancient Via Latina, exist sarcophagi of the 
Christians dedicated to the Diis Manibus, 
and bearing upon them figures and devices 
belonging to the purely Pagan times. 

The wild festivities of the Saturnalia, 
also, were not utterly discarded, but only 
modified in form and character. The 
whole month of December was formerly 
dedicated to Saturn, but the ;Saturnalia 
proper were celebrated from the 17th of the 
month to the 23d. The first three days 
were the Saturnalia proper; the next two 
were the Opalia; the ast two were the 
Sigillaria. These festivals were devoted to 
the celebration of Christmas and Epiphany. 
The Sigilla were so called from the little 
earthenware figures and toys which were 
then hawked about; and this same practice 
still survives in Rome at Epiphany. The 
Moccoletti, also, is a continuation of the 
Saturnalian Cerei, and the mock king of 
Twelfth Night is a feature of the ancient 
festival. 

In consequence of the terrible changes 
which followed the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the Roman empire — the decay 
of its power, pride, and wealth, the assaults 
from without, the commotions within, the 
destruction of industry and the poverty of 
the people — one great influence which had 
previously modified the character and cul- 
tivated the tastes of the people gradually 
died out. This was the drama. The 
theatres still remained, but they were either 
deserted and falling into ruin, or given 
over to representations of a low and stroll- 
ing character. ‘Per omnes civitates 
cadunt theatra inopia rerum,” says St. 
Augustine, recalling with regret the dramas 
which in his youth he had so passionately 
enjoyed. Tragedy and comedy had lost 
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their ancient dignity, and mimi had usurped 
the stage. Constantine and Constans vainly 
issued edicts prohibiting the gladiatorial 
shows in the Colosseum — for such was the 
craving of the populace for those exciting 
exhibitions, that they still survived, despite 
the imperial decrees; and it was not until 
the sixth century that they entirely ceased, 
and were finally abolished by the edict, 
first, of Honorius, and subsequently of 
Justinian.* They would probably have 
survived still longer, had it not been for a 
remarkable incident that occurred in the 
Colosseum in the year 404, when the monk 
Telemachus, inspired by horror at these 
bloody scenes, rushed intrepidly into the 
arena and vehemently declaimed against 
them during the performance of some 
gladiatorial combats. For this act, how- 
ever, he paid the penalty of his life. The 
Pretor Alypius, enraged at his interference, 
and himself passionately devoted to these 
games, ordered him to be seized and slain 
on the spot. The emperor, however, 
struck by this heroic act of Telemachus, 
immediately decreed that henceforth no 
combats by men against men should take 
place. The Venationes, or combats of men 
with beasts, still continued, however, until 
the edict of Justinian abolished them also. 

Under Theodoricus, as we know by the 
testimony of Cassiodorus and Ammianus 
Marcellinus, comedies still continued to be 
acted; and St. Taomas Aquinas speaks of 
spectacles and plays by mimi as having ex- 
isted for previous centuries. At the close 
of the third century, only plays by mimi 
were recited, and these were chiefly im- 
provisations. The theatre had fallen ex- 
clusively into the hands of buffoons and 
harlequins, and was given over to the most 
licentious performances. Out of these grew 
the first Mysteries, or Passion Plays, and 
hence the peculiar character which these 
early Christian dramas exhibit. The term 
mystery, as applied to these plays, is not, 
in the opinion of M. Réville,t derived from 
the Greek, nor does it signify that the events 
represented are of a supernatural or mys- 
terious character; but comes from the Latin 
word ‘‘ ministerium,” a ministry or func- 
tion, and is equivalent to the Italian fun- 
zione, and the Spanish auto. 

According to Mr. Hone (in his work on 
Ancient Mysteries), a Jewish play, of which 
fragments are still preserved, in Greek 
iambics, is the first drama known to have 


*L 15, de Pagan. Cod. Theod. et Cod. Just. 
eod., tit. I. 4 

+ See his interesting essay on the religious drama 
= in the ‘“* Revue des Deux Mondes,” July 
, 1868. 
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existed on a Scripture subject. It is taken 
from Exodus, and represents the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt under their 
leader and prophet. The principal charac- 
ters are Moses, Sapphora, and God in the 
burning bush. Moses delivers the prologue 
ina speech of sixty lines, and his rod is 
turned into a serpent on the stage. The 
author of this play is Ezekiel, a Jew; and 
Warton supposes that he wrote it after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, to animate his 
dispersed brethren with the hope of a fu- 
ture deliverance, and that it was composed 
in imitation of the Greek drama at the close 
of the second century. 

Appollinarius, Bishop of Laodicea, after- 
wards, in the reign of Julian, not only trans- 
lated much of the old Testament into heroic 
verse, but also turned some of its stories 
into plays. These, however, are entirely 
lost. ‘The first mystery-play of which any 
complete record now exists is the Christos 
Paschon, written in Greek in the fourth cen- 
tury, and attributed to Gregory Nazianzen. 
In the prologue it is called an imitation of 
Euripides ; and the author calls attention to 
the fact that in this play, for the first time, 
the Virgin Mary makes her appearance on 
the stage. The play in itself is neither 
original nor interesting. The action is null, 
taking place outside the scene, and narrated 
to the audience by messengers; and many 
of the verses are stolen bodily from Euripi- 
des. The play is, however, historically in- 
teresting, as being the first serious attempt 
to turn the theatre to the advantage of the 
new religion, and to supplant the Pagan by 
a Christian drama. 

Some of the early Fathers seem to have 
been warmly opposed to plays of every 
kind; and Tertullian declares that whoever 
has in baptism renounced ‘‘ Satan and all 
his works and pomps,” cannot, without apos- 
tasy, go to the play. In another place, as- 
sailing actors and the stage, he cries, ‘* The 
devil sets them on their high pantofles to 
give Christ the lie, who said no one can add 
a cubit to his stature.” Cyprian, Cyril, 
Basil, and Clement of Alexandria, also de- 
nounce plays; and even Augustine says 
that they who go to them are as bad as they 
who write or act them. 

For six centuries we have no other record 
of religious plays; and then Roswitha, a 
nun in the convent of Gandersheim, towards 
the close of the tenth century, wrote six 
plays in Latin, which, though pedantic and 
crude, are not entirely deficient in dramatie 
interest. They were, however, written 
purely for her sister nuns, and seem never 
|to have been acted outside the cloister. A 
!French translation of them was published 
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in 1845 by M. Charles Magnin, the author 
of the learned essays on the ‘‘ Origines du 
Théatre Moderne,” which appeared in the 
** Revue des Deux Mondes.” 

Later than this, under the papacy of 
Gregory the Great, the germs of the true 
mystery-play are to be found. The Church 
now began to commemorate by processions, 
with choruses, chants, and dialogues, scenes 
of the passion and resurrection of our Sa- 
viour, and the various events of his life. 
These representations at first took place 
solely in the churches, the doors of which, 
during their performance, were closed to all 
but the clergy, the various parts being taken 
by the priests. Besides these, there were 
also tableaux vivants of incidents both in 
the Old Testament and in the New, in which 
Balaam and his ass intermingled with the 
sibyls and prophets, and Virgil might be 
seen in company with allegoric figures of 
Mercy and Justice. Whenever God the 
Father spoke, three voices were heard in 
unison, to symbolize the Trinity. And 
even the serpent found a tongue, anc 
tempted Eve with his flatteries. As the 
processions, dialogues, and chants were the 
precursors of the passion-plays, so these 
tableaux are simply the ancestors of the 
Presepi, which are still seen on the festival 
of Christmas, in many of the churches of 
modern Rome, when the birth of Christ is 
represented by lay figures made of wax or 
wood, and richly draped. The Madonna 
is always laden with magnificent jewels, a 
little out of character, but showing the desire 
to do her honour. Joseph, on the contrary, 
has only a staff. The ox and ass occupy a 
prominent place in the foreground, while 
the landscape behind is arranged with con- 
siderable scenic skill, with groups of shep- 
herds and flocks and running streams. The 
kings and wise men are also introduced, 
wearing crowns, and kneeling before the in- 
fant to present their gifts. 

In like manner the primitive representa- 
tions in action of some of the events of the 
life of the Lord are also preserved in the 
modern Church, showing how strong a hold 
they have on the popular feeling. At Eas- 
ter, the Pope still washes the feet of twelve 
men who personate the apostles, in one of 
the side chapels at St. Peter’s, and subse- 
ape serves the same set, in a hall over 
the portico, with a supper, at which the 
apostles show a good appetite; and after 
filling their stomachs well, fill their pockets 
with what remains, to the great edification 
of an immense crowd that throng, and fight, 
and almost tear each other’s clothes off, to 
obtain a view of the spectacle. If these 
representations have still so great an effect 
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in the the present century, it may well be 
imagined how dvep an impression they must 
have made in more primitive ages. 

About the year 990 the famous festival 
of Fools* and festival of the Ass (Asinaria 
festa) were introduced by ‘Theophylactus, 
Patriarch of Constantinople ; and these were 
exhibited in the Greek Church, to the great 
scandal of Cedranus, the Byzantine histori- 
an, who, writing in the year 1050, declaims 
against 


** This practice which prevails to this day of 
scandalizing God and the memory of His saints 
on the most splendid and popular festivals by 
indecent and ridiculous songs and enormous 
shoutings even in the midst of those sacred 
hymns which we ought to offer to the divine 
grace with compunction of heart for the salvation 
of our souls. But he [Theophylactus] having col- 
lected a company of base fellows and placing 
over them one Euthyonius, surnamed Casnes, 
whom he also appointed the superintendent of 
his church, admitted into the sacred service 
diabolical dances, exclamations of ribaldry, and 
ballads borrowed from the streets and brothels.’’ 


Nor does the worthy historian at all exag- 
gerate the nature of these festivals. They 
were in the utmost degree grotesque and 
vulgar, and finally became so licentious as 
to constitute no improvement, to say the 
least, on the Pagan festivals which they 
supplanted. In the feast of Fools, a mock 
bishop, an archbishop, and even a pope 
was elected, each having his appropriate 
suite of maskers. They were generally 
dressed like harlequins or buffoons, and 
either wore masks, or painted and smutted 
their faces, and otherwise disguised them- 
selves in strange ways, in order to pro- 
voke fear or laughter. These festivals, 
which were direct descendants of the 
ancient Saturnalia, were celebrated from 
Christmas to the end of January, and con- 
tinued for centuries to retain the old name 
of ** The Liberty of December,” as in the 
lines of Horace, — 


** Age, libertate Decembri 
Quando ita majores voluerunt, utere, narra.”’ 


They were carried on with the utmost li- 
cense of action and language, the mask- 
ers singing obscene songs, taking lascivious 
postures, playing dice, and eating sausages 
and puddings on the altar, wearing specta- 
cles with orange-peel in place of glasses, 
and mocking the practice of incensing by 
burning an old shoe or excrement in the 
censer and incensing the priest with its 
smoke. The mock office being finished, 


* A full account of these festivals will be found in 
the ‘‘ Memoires pour servir, &c.’”’ by Du Tilliot. 
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they leaped and danced through the church 
like madmen, sometimes stripping them- 
selves quite naked in their dances. They 
then recited a farce in the atrium or ceme- 
tery of the church, where they shaved 
their heads and arranged their beards. 
The bishop or pope, after giving his bene- 
diction, was then carried in procession in 
an open carriage, accompanied by a crowd 
who threw filth on everybody they passed. 
The chief of these festivals was celebrated 
on Christmas or Twelfth Day. Mock in- 
dulgences were issued on the first day, 
by order of the mock bishop; bis almoner 
distributing them, and reciting in a grave 
voice, ‘* Da parte di Monsignor Archeves- 
covo che Domeniddio mandi a tutti voi un 
malanno di Fegato con un paniere colino di 
perdoni e due dite di Rogna sotto il mento.” 
*¢ In behalf of Monsignor the Bishop, may 
God send you a curse of the liver, and a 
basketful of pardons, and two fingers of itch 
under your chin.” The second day the rubric 
was different. ‘* Monsignor che é presente 
vi dona venti panieri pieni di dolori di denti 
ed aggiunge agli altri donativi gia fatti quello 
della coda d’una Carogna.” ‘* Monsignor, 
here present, sends you twenty basketsful 
of pdins in your teeth, and adds to the 
other presents already made that of the 
tail of a carrion.” ‘* Enfin,” says Desly- 
ons, ‘* c’était ‘abomination de la désolation 
dans le saint lieu et dans les personnes de 
l'état le plus saint.” Beleth writes, in 1182, 
that these fétes were celebrated sometimes 
on the day of Circumcision, and that at 
Christmas four dances were executed in 
the church by deacons, priests, children, 
clerks, and sub-deacons ; and even bishops 
and archbishops, particularly the Archbishop 
of Rheims, played dice and leaped and 
danced with the rest of the clergy in their 
convents and monasteries.* 

The feast of the Ass, as annually cele- 
brated in Beauvais, commemorated the 
flight into Egypt; and to represent the 
Virgin, the handsomest girl of the village 
was selected, who, mounted on a richly- 
caparisoned ass, made her way through 
the principal streets attended by a great 
procession of the clergy. As the throng 
approached the church, and drew up be- 
fore the door, the choir and the people 
loudly chanted the mass, and at every inter- 
val there was a refrain of ‘* Hin-han,” to 
imitate the braying of the animal; while at 
the close of the service the words ‘Ita 


* Sir Walter Scott has given us a vivid sketch of 
one of these riotous assemblages in “ The Abbot,” 
but he has very properly mitigated or omitted many 
of its worst features, not only on account of their 
grossness, but as not belonging to the much later 
period which he is describing. 
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missa est” were transformed into *‘ Hin 
han, hin han, hin han,” thrice repeated. 

Other festivals of the Ass—for he 
was the principal and most popular figure 
on these occasions — were to commemorate 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. On these 
occasions a wooden ass was drawn up on a 
platform to the church, accompanied by a 
crowd of people having branches of palm. 
The priest then came out and prostrated 
himself before the ass, and there lay until 
another priest, by a vigorous application of 
the rod to his person, brought him to his 
feet; he then blessed the palms, and the 
other priests in turn fell on their faces. 
After this the wooden ass was taken away 
and haled about the streets by children who 
sang verses in his honour and made collec- 
tions of money. 

A third celebration of this festival was in 
honour of Balaam’s ass, when the priests 
walked in procession dressed to represent 
the prophets. David was robed in green; 
Moses wore a white alb and beard; while 
Balaam, with huge spurs, rode on a hollow 
wooden ass, within which was placed a per- 
son who'spoke at certain intervals. Virgil 
and the sibyls, and six Jews and six Gev- 
tiles, and together with them Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Simeon, and the three children in 
the furnace—an odd jumble of person- 
ages enough — made a part of the pro- 
cession; and thus they proceeded to the 
church, where speeches were made and 
cbants were sung. 

The office for the feast of the Ass was a 
farrago of complete absurdity, sung in dis- 
cordant tones to imitate braying, or ‘* in 
falso,” as the direction to the singers runs. 
The ceremonies were equally absurd. The 
ass, richly dressed in priestly robes and. 
ornaments, was conducted, after various. 
follies, to the table of the chief chanter;. 
while a hymn was sung by solo and chorus, 
of which the following verses, chanted in 
Beauvais in the eleventh century, may 
serve as specimens : — 


ASSION PLAYS. 


1. Orientis partibus 
Adventavit asinus 
Pulcher et fortissimus 
Sarcinis aptissimus. 


Chorus.* — Hez va! Hez va! Hez-va! 
Bialx sire asnes, car allez. 
Belle bouche, car chantez. 


2. Amen, dicas, asine : 
Jam satur de gramine. 
Amen, amen, itera 
Aspernare vetera. 


* Both these choruses are given in different ver 





sions, Pe 
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& Lentus erat in pedibus 
Nisi foret Bacculus 
Et eum in clunibus 
Purgeret aculeus. 


Chorus. — He! sire asne, car chantez, 
Belle bouche richinez, 
Vous aurez de Foin assez 
Et de l’avoine a plantez, 


4. Ecce magnis auribus 
Subjugalis filius 
Asinus egregius 
Asinorum dominus. 
He! sire asne, car chantez, &c, 


At the end of every verse the people 
kneeled while they sang the chorus. Wine 
was handed about to the choristers during 
the performance, and the signal for this was 
an -anthem commencing, ‘* Conductus ad 
poculum.” In the evening there were 
other performances with dancing and sing- 
ing, which took place in a large theatre, 
by the actors of the day, accompanied by 
the Grand Chanter; and the conclusion of 
the whole was a pailful of water dashed 
over the chief chanter’s head. 

No wonder that grave historians were 
scandalized at such wild proceedings. Still, 
despite of protests, these follies kept their 

lace for more than eighty years in France, 
Basie’, Spain, Germany, and Italy, and 
were perpetrated in the very heart of the 
convents and monasteries. Nor were there 
wanting stout defenders of them; and one 
learned doctor of theology in France de- 
clared that ‘‘ all men have a dose of folly 
which must be allowed to evaporate; and 
is it not better,” he asks, ‘‘ that it should 
ferment in the temple and under the eyes 
of the Highest, rather than in the domestic 
walls ? The liquor of wisdom is too strong 
— we are vases too fragile to hold it,” &e. 

Originally in the Church dramas proper, 
as distinguished from the Asinaria, the lan- 
guage employed was Latin; but towards 
the close of the eleventh century Latin be- 
gan to give way to the popular tongue, and 
in a dialogue between the wise and foolish 
virgins written in France in the eleventh 
century, the Provencal dialect is adoptea. 
This probably marks the period at which 
the change began to take place. Both 
languages became now mingled together | 
with the oddest effects — the more ordinary 
personages speaking the popular language, 





while Latin was reserved for Christ. But 
after reciting iis part in Latin, he not un-| 
frequently translated it on the spot to make | 
himself intelligible to his audience. 

As the language of the people superseded | 
the Latin, so did the wild, irregular, and | 
undisciplined sentiment of the people over-| 
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come the restrictions of the Church, and 
run riot into licence and folly. And at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, the gro- 
tesque and licentious element had so entirely 
prevailed over the earnest and serious in 
those religious feasts, that the clergy at 
last became scandalized, and in 1210, In- 
nocent III. issued the bull, ‘* Cum decorem 
domus Domini,” enjoining the duty of purg- 
ing the Church of these abuses. But the 
Asinaria had become too deeply rooted to be 
easily done away with. The Council of 
Paris, in 1212, renewed the condemnation 
of them, forbidding the Bishop and Arch- 
bishop, as well as all monks and nuns, to 
participate in them. The Council of 
Utrecht was again forced to protest against 
them in 1294, and that of Bale again in 
1435. Finally, they were driven out of the 
churches in general, though they seem still 
to have kept their place in Bordeaux long 
after they had disappeared in Italy — for we 
find in 1620 that they are condemned by the 
Council of Bordeaux, under pains of excom- 
munication. When they were prohibited 
in the churches thegwere taken up by the 
people, and assumed still larger proportions, 
sometimes lasting not only from morning 
till evening, but for several days in succes- 
sion. As they were written exclusively in 
the language of the people, they gained 
wider scope and interest, and the clergy 
continued for a long time to take part in 
them as principal actors, modifving as far 
as they could the abuses. When they 
withdrew, societies of laymen were formed 
for the express purpose of enacting myste- 
ries or plays founded on Old and New Tes- 
tament stories. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Fraternity of the Gonfalone, 
founded in Rome in 1264, expressly to rep- 
resent ‘* the Passion of Jesus;” and the 
‘* Fréres de la Passion” at Paris, associated 
together for the same purpose. In 1298 the 
Passion was played at Friuli and at Civita 
Vecchia, on the feast of Pentecost; and in 
1304 were acted the Creation of Adam and 
Eve, the Annunciation, the Nativity, and 
various other Scriptural subjects. ‘ 

In his life of Buffalmacco, Vasari gives 
an account of a feast on the Arno in 1304, 
when ‘a machine representing hell was 
fixed on boats, at the end of which the devil 
was seen returning to hell with a Jew, and 
an angel dismisses the spectators.” Cio- 
nacci supposes this to represent the story 
of Theophilus, or perhaps of Lazarus the 
rich and Lazarus the beggar, where the rich 
Lazarus begs in vaina drop of water from 
Lazarus the beggar in Abraham's bosom. 

Galvano della Fiamma, the Milanese his- 
torian, says that it was the custom in Milan, 
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in the year 1326, to celebrate the visit of 
the three kings to the cradle of the Saviour, 
.and the flight into Egypt, in the following 
fashion: Three persons were selected, who, 
dressed as kings wearing crowns on their 
heads, and mounted on horses, entered the 
city on the day of Epiphany, followed by a 
great concourse of people ; and after passing 
through the principal streets, with a golden 
star carried before them, they finally pro- 
ceeded to the Square of St. Lorenzo, where 
a person representing King Herod was 
seated, attired in regal robes, and sur- 
rounded by the scribes and rabbis. Here 
a long dialogue took place between the 
King Herod and the other kings, in which 
the wonderful event which they had seen 
was narrated, to the great edification of all 
the hearers. In other places, the flight into 
Egypt was represented by a beautiful girl 
mounted on an ass, and carrying an infant 
in her arms, while an old man on foot, rep- 
resenting Joseph, marched at her side. 
These celebrations were in later days trav- 
estied by the Befana dressed as a hag, who 
entered the street followed by a crowd car- 
rying burning torches, and hooting and 
whistling after her ; and even to the present 
lay a figure stuffed with straw, and gro- 
tesquely dressed, is carried about the 
streets in some towns of Italy, followed by 
a crowd of persons jeering and shouting. 
This latter travesty had reference to an an- 
cient legend, that an old woman who was 
swecping her house when the three kings 
passed by to journey on to Christ with their 
precious gifts, upon being called to see 
them would not come to the window, but 
continued her occupation, saying, ‘*I will 
see them as they return.” 

These plays, founded on Scripture sub- 
jects, soon attained a great popularity ev- 
erywhere, and during the latter part of the 
thirteenth century were performed fre- 
quently in the Colosseum at Rome.* On 
these occasions a broad platform was erected 
on one side of the arena, just over the place 
where a chapel was afterwards built, and 
here every Good Friday the Passion of our 
Saviour was played to an audience equalling 
in number, according to Pancirolus, that 
which flocked to the ancient gladiatorial 
games. The play was in ottava rima, in 
the rudest dialect of the people, with an in- 
termezzo of various little airs, which were 
probably sung ; two specimens of these airs 
still exist, says Marangoni, in the library 
of the Marchese Alessandro Capponi. 

Among the chief plays performed here 
was ‘** The Holy Farce of the Resurrection” 


* Riccoboni, “ Storia del Teatro.” 
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(as Tiraboschi calls it), composed by Giu- 
liano Dati. This title must not, however, 
be supposed to indicate that any ludicrous 
character attached to the performance, any 
more than the term ‘‘ Divina Commedia” 
signifies anything comic in Dante’s great 
poem. Some question has been raised as 
to the time when these Colosseum plays 
were first performed ; but there is no doubt 
that towards the end of the pontificate of 
Paul III., in the year 1546, or, at latest, 
1549, they were prohibited, the Pope being 
prompted thereto by two reasons — first, 
that the spirit of the Reformation was astir ; 
and second, that they tended to interfere 
with his spoliations of the Colosseum. 
There is no doubt that at the time of the 
Reformation these mysteries were made the 
vehicles of attacks upon the Church and its 
abuses, and the farcical element still ad- 
mitted was employed to lampoon it severely. 
To give greater zest to the satire, the old 
festivals of the Féte des Fous were to a 
certain extent revived, though in a some- 
what modified character, and pardons and 
indulgences of the most ludicrous character 
were then offered in public. At Berne, for 
instance, in 1522, a mystery-play was per- 
formed against the sale of indulgences to 
free souls from purgatory, which produced 
a great effect on the popular mind. St. 
Peter and Paul are here represented as ar- 
riving at Rome and meeting the Pope while 
he is borne along with great pomp in a 
splendid procession. They pause, and St. 
Peter asks who is this man; and on being 
told that this is the Pope and his own suc- 
cessor, he cries, ‘‘ By my faith, I don’t re- 
member exactly whether I ever came to 
Rome before; but if I did, and in such an 
equipage as that, I have quite forgotten it.” 

This reminds one of the satire made on 
Gregory XVI. at the time of his death. He 
is represented after death as arriving at the 
gate of Paradise, and claiming admission of 
St. Peter, who answers his summons. 
‘*Who are you that knock so loudly?” 
says St. Peter. ‘‘I am his Holiness the 
Pope,” is the answer. ‘‘Who?” ‘The 
Pope!” ‘*Oh! ah! pardon me, I had for- 
gotten that there was such a person; it is 
so long since I’ve seen one here. But 
what is your name?” The Pope answers, 
‘*Gregory!” ‘* Gregory, Gregory,” re- 
plies St. Peter, musingly. ‘* Why. the 
only Gregory I know has been here for sev- 
eral centuries. Yousurely are not Gregorio 
Magno* are you?” ‘*Oh no!” replies the 


* This isa play upon words impossible to trans- 
late. The common Romans say magno for mangio, 
“I eat;’’ so Gregorio Magno means, “ I Gregory 
eat; ’’ Gregorio Bevo, “I Gregory drink.’ 
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Pope; ‘‘ Iam Gregorio Bevo.” 
says St. Peter, ** show me the keys ;” upon 
which Gregory searches in his pocket and 

resents him with the keys of his wine-cel- 
i which are all he can find. 

Another mystery-play of a similar char- 
acter was enacted at Geneva in 1546, 
under the superintendence of Calvin; and 
throughout Germany, and even in France, 
attacks were made through the medium of 
these religious plays upon the Church and 
its abuses. 

In these plays the actors were, in the 
early days, generally seated together at the 
back of the stage, and each in turn rose 
and recited his part —a personage repre- 
senting the chorus, or interpreter, announc- 
ing the subject of the drama and the name 
of each actor as he rose to speak, and when 
his part was concluded crying out ‘* Sile” 

be silent). The dresses were the same as 
those represented in the old Byzantine pic- 
tures, while Christ and the high priest wore 
the episcopal robes of the Church. The 
souls of the damned were clothed only in a 
chemise, and the little childen were quite 
naked. Judas was signalized, not by the 
purse, as in later pictures, but by a black- 
bird and the entrails of an animal which he 
carried under his dress, — the former typi- 
fying his black soul, and the latter the inci- 
dents of his death, as related in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

When the mystery or passion play proper 
was developed, the grotesque and ludicrous 
parts were given over to some special char- 
acters or personages, while the serious 
parts were kept as free as possible from 
vulgarity or ribaldry. By the fifteenth 
century the fool, buffoon, or grazioso was a 
constant personage on the stage, relieving 
the seriousness by constant strokes of 
coarse humour, aimed often at the devil, 
who always got the worst of all encounters 
with him. Other comic characters were 
Nicodemus, and the person who sells the 
ointment to Mary Magdalen. Judas and 
the thief who was crucified were also made 
the targets to constant shafts of ridicule, 
not of the most refined character; and be- 
sides this, even when the sentiments and 
the characters were intended to be most 
grave and serious, there is a grotesqueness 
of dialogue, and a naiveté of conception as 
well as of utterance, which sounds most 
oddly to modern ears. Incidents and con- 
versations which to us verge at least on the 
blasphemous, were then introduced with 
perfect good faith. There was no sinning 
on the side of prudery and fastidiousness, 
and it is plain that the audiences craved a 
strong relish to their religious teaching. 


i 


| 
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“Then,” | Dances were also frequently introduced, 


into the early mystery-plays, and were even 


/ admitted into the churches themselves as a 


part of the religious celebration. As Davil 
danced before the ark, so, as late as tiie 
sixteenth century, and in some places even 
a century later, the Jews danced before 
Pilate; and in one of the German mystery- 
plays for Pasqua, a number of knights are 
introduced who proceed to the holy sepul- 
chre, dancing and singing, — 
** Wir wollen zu dem Grabe gan.”’ 


The evil spirit was also conceived, after 
the spirit of the earliest pictures, as a 
demon with horns and claws, at once hor- 
rible and ludicrous ; and in an early French 
mystery-play of Adam, the stage-direction 
is, that whenever the devil carries a soul to 
hell, a great noise of caldrons and kettics 
shall be made. In other plays, particularly 
in England, the stage-direction to the devil 
was to lay about him lustily with a long 
pole, and tumble the players one over 
another with great noise and riot for dis- 
port? sake. In the ‘* Tentazione,” how- 
ever, a mystery-play acted at Seville in 
the year 1498, the devil comes in a differ- 
ent guise; he here appears dressed as a 
Zoccolante simply, to tempt a hermit named 
Florian. There is no outward sign of his 
real character, and he disputes with Florian 
on the subjects of abstinence and the incar- 
nation, and cites, apropos to the latter sub- 
jects, St. Thomas <Averroe. He then 
offers some bread and cheese to eat, which 
he carries in his sleeve; but St. Melanie 
appears to the hermit under the form of an 
old woman, and points out the little horns 
under his hood: upon which the hermit 
brings out a great crucifix, and the devil 
is changed into a pig, and goes off grunt- 
ing. 

This conception is strangely in harmony 
with a fresco by Perugino in the Camere 
of the Vatican, representing the Tempta- 
tion, where the devil, under the garb of a 
venerable philosopher, is reasoning on his 
fingers with Christ and tempting Him intel- 
leetually, while there is nothing to indi- 
cate his real character except two budding 
horns. 

Not only the devil was freely represented, 
but Christ and also God the Father were 
brought visibly forth on the stage. In 
1437 the mystery of the Passion was played 
by order of Conrad Bayer, Bishop of Metz, 
on the Plains of Veximel, and the réle of 
Christ was assigned to an old curate named 
(rather inappropriately) Nicholas, of Neuf- 
chatel of Touraine, who was very nearly 
expiring on the cross before he was taken 
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down ; though he afterwards performed the 
** Resurrection,” as we learn, with com- 
plete success. A similar incident befel 
Jean de Nicey, chaplain of Metrange, who, 
in impersonating Judas, unfortunately slip- 
ped his neck in the noose while hanging on 
the tree, and very nearly lost his life. In 
the former of these two plays the ‘* mouth 
of hell opened and shut when the devils 
came in and out; and had two large eyes of 
steel.” The ‘‘ mouth of hell” was a neces- 
sary adjunct to so many plays that it was a 
stock property, and all sorts of devices 
were resorted to to make it fearful. 

In an ancient French chronicle of the 
fourteenth century (1319) is an act of a 
festival where Christ in person enters eat- 
ing apples and laughing with the Virgin; 
after which he recites paternosters with 
the apostles, and resuscitates the dead and 
judges them. You then hear the blessed 
singing in Paradise in company with about 
ninety angels, and the damned weeping in 
a black and stinking hell in the midst of 
more than a hundred devils who laugh at 
their torments. You also see a fox, first 
made a simple clericus, then by degrees a 
bishop, archbishop, and pope, and always 
gorging himsel? on pullets and capons.* 

The following extraordinary dialogue, 
which may be instanced as showing the 
naiveté with which the most august sub- 
jects were treated, occurs in a play called 
**L’Epulone” (the glutton), which was 
acted in the fifteenth century. Asmodeus, 
the spirit of luxury, and Pluto, the spirit 
of riches, appear before the tribunal of the 
Eternal Father to accuse the rich glutton, 
who is on his knees before his judge. His 
guardian angel is his advocate, and is on 
the point of obtaining his pardon, when sud- 
denly San Lazzaro arrives, and being in- 
formed of the state of the case, rebukes the 
Eternal Father in these terms : — 


** Che, Messer Padre Eterno, 
Vuoi tu dunque salvare 
De Beelzebutte un germe, un mascalzone — 
Spilorcio e crapulone, 
Che va per le cucine 
Le pentole fiutando? e del Profeta 
Se qualcheduno gli parla, o della legge, 
La pancia ei si tasteggia e poi risponde, 
* Che Legge ! che Mosé! 
Il Pentateucho mio questo é, alla fé! ’ ’’ 


Which may be thus Englished : — 
** What ! Sir Eternal Father, 
Do you propose to save 


* Najx li Signerelli, “ Discorso Storico Critico da 
servire alla Storia Crit. dei Theatri,” vol. iv. p. 144. 
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This germ of Beelzebub, this rascal here — 
This sordid wretch, this glutton vile, 
Who goes through all the kitchens 
Smelling at all the pots? and if one speaks 
To him about the prophets and the law, 
He slaps his belly, and cries out to them; 
* Pish, Moses ! and pish, laws ! 

This, by my faith, this is my Pentateuch! ’ ’’ 


On hearing these words the Eternal 
Father changes his mind, and orders the 
fiends to convey him forthwith down to the 
fires of Gehenna. The order is at once 
obeyed with great jubilee; and when the 
curtain again rises, Satan is seen upon a 
throne with a pitchfork in his hand instead 
of a sceptre, and Asmodeus brings in 
Epulone intoning the strangest and absurd- 
est verses.* 

In another of these plays, which was 
acted in France under the title of ‘* La 
Résurrection,” the Eternal Father is intro- 
duced as sleeping, while his Son is suffering 
death on the cross, when an angel enters 
and rouses him with these words :— 


** Pére Eternel, vous aves tort, 
Et devriés avoir vergogne; 
Votre fils bien-aimé est mort, 
Et vous dorthés comme un-yvrogne. 
Dieu le Pere. —1l est mort! 
L’ange. — D’homme de bien! 
Dieu le Pere. — Diable emporte qui en savais 
rien,’’ 


Strange as these dialogues sound to us, 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
they were intended to be otherwise than 
strictly moral and religious in their tone, or 
that they indicate anything more than a 
gross want of taste and sensibility on the 
»art of authors, actors, and audience. 
They are like the drawings of children, 
which, though seriously intended, are so 
entirely grotesque that no one of malice 
prepense could imitate their naive absurdity. 
Characteristic traits are developed to ex- 
cess; likeness is caught by caricature of 
features ;, nothing is delicate and refined in 
its treatment, for strong stomachs crave 
coarse food. Thus the Magdalen in the 
‘*¢ Passion d’Arras ” not only announces with 
complete freedom her former life, but exag- 
gerates it to the utmost in these lines : — 


** A tous je suis abandonnée 
Viegne chacun, n’aye pas peur! 
Vecy mon corps que je présente 
A chacun qui le veult avoir. 
Livray ne voldray par vente 
Je non quier or n’argent avoir 
Chacun en face son vouloir. 

Je ne le scay plus presenter, 


* « Abbate Arteaga. Revoluzione deiTeat. Mus.,” 
vol, I. ch. iii. p. 134. Ed. Venice, 1785. 
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Il est prest pour vous recevoir 
Sans ja aucun en refuser.’’ 


So too the Virgin; in these early plays, 
gives birth to the infant Christ on the stage ; 
and the decapitated heads of the martyrs 
make three bounds on the stage in honour 
of the Trinity. 

By the side of these absurdities, however, 
there are not wanting passages of earnest- 
ness and dramatic passion, as in the lament- 
ing of the Virgin at the foot of the cross, 
or the denunciations of himself by Judas, 
carried, indeed, often to excess, and grossly 
material and violent in their conception, 
but certainly striking, and calculated to 
produce a powerful effect on uneducated 
minds. One of these, cited by M. Réville, 
occurs in an old mystery-play published by 
M. De la Villemarque, and entitled ‘* Le 
Grand Mystére de Jesus.” Judas, over- 
whelmed by horror at his crime, and learn- 
ing from Despair, the daughter of Satan, 
that he is doomed beyond redemption, thus 
cries out: — 


** Allons, allons a l’abime grossir le monceau 
des damnes. . . . Je vais faire mon testament. 
. . . Moi, Judas, moi l’infame, je dis d’abord 
que je me donne a toi, Lucifer, corps et ame. . 
. « lei a moi, chiens de l’enfer, trainez mon 
corps aux lieux immondes! Puissent les tour- 
mens, les maux, les supplices qui plongent leur 
racines jusqu’aux entrailles de l’enfer etre mon 
partage assure. Harrasse, en lambeaux, que 
de roule, objet d’horreur et de pitie, car c’est 
Vangoisce et non la joie que j’ai merite par ma 
vie. . . . Je condamne ma langue et mes levres 
blemes a parler a jamais de douleur, sans artic- | 
uler d’autre son, si bien qu’on me reconnaitra 
aux hurlemens que je pousserai au fond ie | 
Tabime. . . . Tenez, regardez-moi au fracas 
du tonnerre : je suis pret a braver vos tempetes 
infernales. Je brave le Dieu qui me crea, 
J’elis domicile pour jamais dans le feu, aupres 
de Satan. . . . C’est. . . . c’est fait.” 





In later days, dramas of the character of 
mystery-plays were written by a far differ- 
ent class of persons than those originally 
composed for the Church. Hans Sachs 
composed a great number for ‘the people; 
Lope de Vega wrote no less than four hun- 
dred ‘‘ autos sacramentales;” and Calde- 
ron wrote one hundred and eighty. Even 
Grotius has left us one called ‘‘ Christus 
Patiens;” and, in still later days, the 
**Esther and Athalie” of Racine, the) 
**Nathan” of Lessing, and perhaps the | 
** Mahomet ” of Voltaire, might be included | 
under the same denomination. Besides | 





these we have the great oratorios of Haydn, | 
Handel, and Mendelssohn, which are but 
passion-plays in music; and the ‘* Mosé in 
igitto” of Rossini comes under the same 
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category. Bibbiena in his ‘* Callandra,” 
Macchiavelli in his ‘* Mandragola and 
Clitia,” and even Ariosto in his five come- 
dies, formed themselves on the loose and 
indecent style of the old plays, though the 
subjects were not drawn from the Scripture. 
Spohr, in later days, has written four 
oratorios or passion-plays, one called ‘* The 
Last Judgment; ” and another, ** The Fall 
of Babylon,” written expressly for the Nor- 
wich festival, and since given twice in Lon- 
don and once in Worcester. 

During the fifteenth century a most in- 
teresting series of old Italian plays was 
printed in Italy. They were first issued 
separately in parts, each play bearing a 
signature or book-mark on the title-page, 
and afterwards collected in two volumes 
under the title ‘‘ Raccolta di Rappresenta- 
zioni Antiche.” The first edition of this 
collection is without date; but it was prob- 
ably made in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and is supposed to have been 
published by Francesco Buonacorsi. Other 
plays were published separately immedi- 
ately after, most of them being printed for 
Francesco and Giovanni Kenvenuto and 
Antonio Torbini. In 1553 a new edition 
was published with woodcuts. and in 1575 
a third edition appeared. These plays are 
pow exceedingly rare; but a greater part 
of the series is now in possession of the 
Marquis of Northampton, , his collection 
having been founded upon one formerly in 
the possession of Mr. Towneley, to which 
he has made many valuable additions. 
They are illustrated by woodcuts executed 


‘with great spirit, and so remarkable for 


character and design as clearly to show that 
they were the work of no common hands. 
The subjects of the plays are chiefly derived 
from incidents in the lives of the saints, 
though many of them are founded on old 
stories and legends of a romantic and moral 
character, as well as upon events in Scrip- 
ture history. In their versification they are 
generally smooth, the subjects are often 
developed with considerable dramatic skill, 
and altogether they form so remarkable 
and interesting a series, that it is to be 
hoped a reprint of the most valuable at 
least, if not of the whole, may be given to 
the public. This is all the more to be 
desired as their accidental loss or destruc- 
tion would be exceedingly difficult to re- 
pair. 

Among the Scripture plays there is one 
on the Nativity, in which the alternate 
verses sung or recited by the shepherds so 
recall the song sung by the Pifferarri at 
Christmas before the shrines of the Madowna 
at Rome, as to lead one to suppose that this 
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‘in the higher rowme they played, being all 
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song may originally have been taken from 


one of these or similar plays of an earlier 
period. 
The first trace in England of mystery- 


plays is recorded by Matthew Paris, who. 


says that Geoffrey, a learned Norman, mas- 


open on the tope, that all beholders might 
/hear and see them. The places where they 
plaied them was in every streete. They be- 
ganne first at the Abay gate, and when the 
pagiante was played it was wheeled to the 


| High Cross, before the Mayor. And all the 
|streetes had their pagiante afore them, all 
at one time playing together.” * 

Similar plays afterwards were performed 


ter of the school of the Abbey of Dunstabie, 
composed the play of St. Catherine, which 
was acted by the scholars in the year 1110, | 
in the ecclesiastical vestments of the abbey, 
which he borrowed for the occasion. In in many of the chief towns in England; and 
1174, we learn from Fitzstephen that ‘‘ Lon- | at York, as weli as at Chester and Coventr 

don, for its theatrical exhibitions, has reli- | and Newcastle-on-Tyne, there was a reli- 
gious plays, either the representations of | gious guild, the members of which obliged 
miracles wrought by holy confessors, or the | themselves to perform annually at Corpus 
sufferings of martyrs.” Early in the twelfth | Christi; every trade being compelled to 





century, Hilarius, a disciple of Abelard, 
and an Englishman, wrote three plays, the 
subjects of which were the Raising of Lazar- 
us, the Miracle of St. Nicholas, and the His- 
tory of Daniel. Another small collection, 
apparently of the same century, was found 
at Orleans, in MS., containing four miracles 
of St. Nicholas, six plays on incidents in the 
New Testament, the Three Kings, the 
Slaughter of the Innocents, the reappearance 
of Christ at Emmaus, the Resurrection of 
Lazarus and of Christ, and the Conversion 
of St. Paul. 

Towards the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, mystery-plays were already popular; 
and in Chaucer's time, towards’ the end of 
the century, they were performed in Lent, 
and occupied several days. One of the ac- 
tors he thus mentions in his Canterbury 
Tales,— 

** Sometimes to show his lightness and maistrie, 
He playeth Herod on a skatfold hie.’’ 


After these came the Chester and Coven- 
try mysteries; and it is related that the au- 
thor of the former.made two journeys to 
Rome, before he could obtain permission 
from the Pope to have them played in the 
English tongue, they being founded on 
Scriptural subjects. In the reign of Henry 
IV., a mystery was played resembling the 
Corpus Christi of Coventry, and lasted eight 
days. The prologue was delivered by three 
alternate speakers, called vexillators, and 
the play contained forty acts or pageants, 
each one consisting of a detached subject 
from holy writ, beginning with the creation 
and ending with the last judgment. 

Of the mysteries acted at Chester, we are 
told that ‘‘ there were twenty-nine myste- 
ries” which were performed by the trading 
companies of the city. ‘* Every companie 
had his pagiante or parte, which pagiantes 
were a high scaffold with two rowmes, a 
higher and a lower, upon four wheels. In 
the lower they apparelled themselves, and 


| furnish a pageant at its own expense. 

These plays were in the early time only 
performed in the churches, and were written 
| in French and Latin. But English soon 
| took the place of the foreign languages, and 
|they were then played in the streets and 
| public squares by persons who made the 
acting of them their business. Large mov- 
‘able carts were constructed for their repre- 
| sentations, in which there were different 
floors, the upper floor being destined for the 
Father and his angels, the second floor for 
the saints, and the third for man, and in one 
corner of this last was a hole called ‘* hell’s 
mouth,” where a fire constantly burned, and 
demons went up and down. Out of this the 
devil came forth to drag sinners down to the 
flames; and from the upper floor the Eter- 
nal Father descended, accompanied by an- 
gels, at great crises, and soundly rated the 
human beings after the strongest manner of 
the Old Testament. 

In Dugdale’s ** Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire ” occurs the following passage : — 











‘* Before the suppression of the monasteries, 
| this city, [Coventry] was very fumous for the 
pageants that were played therein upon Corpus 
| Christi day; which, occasioning very great con- 
fluence of people thither from far and near, was 
| of no small benefit thereto; which pageants, be- 
|ing acted with mighty state and reverence by 
the friars of this house, had theatres for the 
several scenes, very large and high, placed upon 
| wheels and drawn to all the eminent parts of 
the city for the better advantage of the specta- 
‘tors: and contained the stories of the New Tes- 
tament composed into old English rithme, as 
appeareth by an ancient MSS. entituled Ludus 
Corporis Christi, or Ludus Conventriz. I have 
been told by some old people, who in their 
younger years were eyewitnesses to these pa- 
geants so acted, that the yearly confluence of peo- 
ple to see that show was extraordinary great, 
and yielded no small advantage to the city.” 

* Archdeacon Roger’s MSS., Hart, 1948, quoted 


in Mr. Ormered’s ‘* History of Cheshire,” p. 296- 
302, and in Hone’s “ Ancient Mysteries,” p. vi. 
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There is no doubt, also, that these cel- 
ebrations had other than religious effects in 
many instances; and such was the drunken- 
ness, ribaldry, and obscenity of some of 
these great gatherings, that ordinances of a 
severe character were issued at York, en- 
joining heavy penalties for offences of this 
kind, without pardon. 

Many of these old mysteries have lately 
been published, and they give us a strange 
glimpse into the past, with its naiveté, sim- 
plicity, vulgarity, and literal interpretation 
of the most spiritual things. The audience 
is offended by nothing, either in words or 
acts; and there are many scenes and _pas- 
sages which, to the modern ear, would be 
simply shocking. But these plays are not 
to be judged fastidiously ; and in many of 
them, despite their utter want of taste, there 
are occasionally scenes of dramatic effect, 
and even of gentle and tender sentiment. 
In the Chester ~~ particularly, the lan- 
guage is generally so rude and outspoken 
that it cannot be transcribed, but it is evi- 
dently not at all intended to be lewd, but 
only forcible and graphic. In the ** Slaugh- 
ter of the Innocents,” the mothers and the sol- 
diers abuse each other well, and in the low- 
est Billingsgate, making use of language too 
gross to be transcribed. In the ‘ Saluta- 
tion and Nativity,” the Virgin gives birth to 
the child on the stage, and there is much 
dialogue in reference to the birth. Salome, 
one of the midwives, also plays some tricks 
not particularly nice, and is paid off by hav- 
ing her hands withered up at once. ‘* The 
Creation and the Fall” is the Drapers’ play 
— but, singularly enough, there is no dra- 
pery in it. The stage-direction in the crea- 
tion of Eve from Adam’s side is, ‘*‘ Then 
Adam and Eve shall stand nacked, and shall 
not be ashamed,”— which would not seem 
quite so easy a feat on a public stage in 
presence of thousands of persons. How- 
ever, they do remain naked during the great- 
er part of the play — until after eating the 
fruit — and then Adam cries,— 





** Out, alas! what ayleth me? 
I am nacked well I see; ”’ 


and then they both proceed to weave fig- 
leaves for themselves tu hide their naked- 
ness. God then puts a garment of skins on 
them, and drives them out of Paradise. So 
in the ‘**Fall of Man” in the Coventry 
plays, Adam and Eve are both naked.* 


* Mr. Halliwell, in his notes to this play, speaks 
of Dr. Marriott’s remark that “ our forefathers in 
the garden of Eden were represented in their primi- 
tive state as late as the sixteenth century,” as an 
absurd misrepresentation. But in ghe Chester plays 
there can be no doubt that Adam and Eve wer 
nude; fur the play would be quite unintelligible on 
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The Coventry mysteries are better in 
language, and are less indelicate in senti- 
ment; but they certainly do not sin on the 
side of prudery and fastidiousness. The 
‘* Mystery of the Incarnation,” for example, 
is enacted on the stage ; and the Holy Ghost, 
‘*the sone of the Godhed, and the Fadyr 
Godly, each with three bemys descend, and 
so entre al three to her bosom.” 

Gabriel introduces them, and afterwards 
bids Mary farewell thus : — 


** Far’ weyl turtyl : Goddys dowter der’ 
Far’ wel Goddys modyr : I, the honour; 
Far’ wel Godidys sustyr and his pleynge fer’; 

Far’ wel Goddys chawmer and his bowr ! ”” 


Upon which she thanks him, saying, — 


**T understande by inspiracion 
That ye knowe by singular prevylage 
Most of my sonys incarnacion; ’’ 
and begs him to visit her often, for his 
** presence is her comfortacion ” — an invi- 
tation which Gabriel courteously accepts. 
In others, Joseph's jealousy and suspi- 
cion of Mary is expressed in the rudest and 
most unmistakable way. He abuses her in 
free terms, and laughs to scorn her state- 
ment that the child is begotten of the Holy 
Ghost, and again shakes his head sadly and 
says: — 
** An aungel, allas ! allas! fy for shame 
Ze syn now in that ze to say 
To puttyn an aungel in so gret blame, 
Alas! alas! let be —do way — 
It was some boy began this game, 
That clothed was clene and gay; 
And ze have him now an aungel name, 
Alas! alas! and welaway, 
That ever this same betydde.”’ 


And again : — 


** Alas! alas! my name is shent, 
’ All men may me now despyse, 
And seyn, ‘ Olde cokwold, thi bowe is bent, 
Newly now after the Frensche gyse.’ 
Alas and welaway! ” 


In the mystery of the ‘* Espousals of Mary 
and Joseph,” in the latter MSS. of the Cov- 
entry plays given by Mr. Hone, is the fol- 
lowing dialogue, after Joseph, much against 
his will, as being too old a man, has gone 
to the house of David, and sees to his sur- 
prise that his wand has blossomed, and he 
is chosen : — 


any other supposition. And these plays were cer- 
tainly performed as late as the sixteenth century, 
and even later. Indeed, John of Salisbury com- 
plains of the indelicacy of the acting in 1689, and 
says, “Quorum adeo error invaluit ut a preclaris 
domibus non arceantur, etiam ilii qui obseenis par- 
turpiiue 
-“D 


tibus corporis oculis omnium eam ingerunt 
e 


dinem, quam erntbescat videre vel evnicts.”’ 
Nugis Curialium, ’ lib. I. ch. viii. p. 32, ed. 15uu, 
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JOSEPH. 
*¢ What! shuld I wedde? God forbede! 
Iam an old man, so God me spede; 
And with a wyff, now to levyn in drede, 
It wor neyther sport ner game, 


Episcorvs. 
Agens God, Joseph, thou mayst not stryve, 
God wyl’ that thou a wyff have; 
This fuyr mayde shall be thi wyve, 
She is buxum and whyte as lave. 


JOSEPH. 
A! shuld I have her, ye lese my lyff? 
Alas! der God, shuld I now rave? 
An old man may never thryif 
With a yonge wyff; so God me save. 


Nay, nay, ser’, lett bene, 
Shuld I now, in age, beg’y’ne to dote? 
If I her chyde, she wolde clowte my cote, 
Bler’ my (ey*), and pyke out a mote — 
And thus oftyn tymes it is sene.’’ 


Finally he is over-persuaded, and marries 
her, and makes the amende honorable for 
all his doubts, and says gently : — 


** Mary wyff and mayd most gracyous, 
Displese yow not, I pray yow, so long I have 


C5 
I have hyryd for us a lytyl praty hous, 
And therin, right hesely, levyn wole we.”’ 


As a specimen of these plays, showing a 
rich vigour of conception and of character, 
may be instanced ‘* Noah’s Flood,” from the 
Chester plays. Here Noah builds the ark 
with his family —all helping but his wife, 
who taunts him thus : — 


‘*In faith, Noye, I hade as leffe thou slepte, 
For all thy frynishe fare 
I will not doe after thy reade. 


Noye. 
Good wyffe, doe now as I thee bydde. 


Noye’s WIFE. 


Be Christ! not or I see more neede, 
Though thou stande all daye and stare. 


Nove. 
Lord, that women be crabbed aye, 
And not are meke I dare well saye. 
Good wyff lete be all this blare, 
That thou maiste in this place heare; 
For all the wene that thou art maister, 
And so thou arte, by Sante John.” 


T%e oaths anticipate, somewhat, historical 
events. But coarse as this is, there is dra- 
matic purpose. His wife will not be per- 
suaded to gointothe ark. After enumerat- 
ing the beasts in very odd quatrains, Noah 
continues again to pray her to come in, — 
** Come iz, in Godes name! half tyme it were, 
For feare kste that we drown.’’ 
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She is a decided character, however, and 
refuses sharply, saying : — 


** Yea, sir, sette up youer saile, 
And rowe fourth with evill haile, 
For withouten fayle 
I will not out of this towne; 
But I have my gossips every echone, 
One foote further [ will not gone, 
The shall not drowne by Sante John! 
And I maye save ther life. 
The loven me full well by Christe; 
But thou lett them into thy cheiste, 
Elles rowe nowe wher thou leiste, 
And gette the a newe wyffe.’’ 


Thereupon Noah calls upon his son Shem 
to persuade his mother : — 


** Seme, sonne, loe! thy mother is wrawe; 
Be God, sach another I doe not knowe! ”’ 


But Shem has no better luck. She will not 
go, and Noah is forced to shut the window 
of the ark, after crying out, — 


** Come in, wiffe, in twentye devilles waye, 
Or elles stand there all daye.’’ 


Then with her gossips she sings this song, 
which may be instanced as not without mu- 
sical merit : — 


*¢ The flude comes flittinge in full faste, 

One everye syde that spreades full farre; 

Eor fear of drowninge I am agaste. 

Good gossippes lett us drawe nere, 

And lett us drinke or we departe, 

For oft tymes we have done soe; 

For at a draughte thou drinkes a quarte 

And soe will I doe or I goe. 

Thare is a pottill full of malmsine good and 
stronge, 

It will rejoyce both hearte and tonge; 

Though Noye thinke us never so longe, 

Thare we will drinke alike.’’ 


But Japhet still prays her to come in: — 


*¢ Mother, we praye you all togeither, 
For we are neare youer owne children, 
Come into the shippe for feare of the weither, 
For his love that you boughte. 
Noye’s WIFE. 
That willI not, for all youer call, 
But [ have my gossippes all. 


Sem. 
In faith, mother, yett you shalle, 
Wheither there wylle or note. 


Nove. 
Welcome, wiffe, into this botte.’’ 
At which his wife gives him a box on the 
ear, exclaiming, — 
** Have thou that for thy note [nut].” 


And Noye cries out, — 
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‘Ha! ha! marye, this is hotte; ”’ 


and after a song with his children, shuts the 
window of the ark, and we hear nothing 
more of his wife. 

In the Towneley mystery of Noah (Pro- 
cessus Noe), Noah, irritated at his wife’s 
perverseness and taunts, finally gives her a 
sound beating before she will give in. He 
says: — 

** Bot as I have blis 
I shall chastyse this. 


Wire, 
Yet ye may mys, 
Nicholle Nedy. 
Noan. 
I shall make ye stille as stone, 
Begynnar of blunder; 
Shall bete the bak and bone, and 
Breke alle in sunder. 


WIFE. 


Out, alas, I am gone! oute upon 
The, man’s wonder! ”’ 


The sons here interfere, and entreat them 
that they ‘*shuld not be so spitus stand- 
yage in such a woth;” and Noah stays 
his hand, and says, *‘ We wille do as ye 
bid us — we wille no more be wroth, dere 
barnes; ” and his wife submits, and goes 
into the ark. Truly in the Miller’s Tale by 
Chaucer, Handy Nicholas was right when 
he spoke of 

*¢ The sorowe of Noe with his felaschipe 

That he hadde or he gat his wyf to schipe.”’ 


In the early plays Beelzebub was the 
principal comic actor, assisted by a troop 
of devils, who amused the audience with a 
great variety of noises and uncouth grim- 
aces and contortions. ‘** Iniquity ” came in 
also, ‘* like hokos-pokos in a juggler’s jerkin, 
with false skirts, like the knave of clubs,” 
and a wooden dagger in his long coat.* 
Japers, who were an inferior kind of min- 
strel, also made their appearance in these 
plays, and the remains of them may be 
seen in the fool of Shakespeare; and jes- 
ters or gesters were the stock actors of 
gestes or deeds of famous persons both of 
holy writ and of history. The players did 
not confine themselves to the mystery-play 
proper, but also represented plays founded 
on historical subjects of a serious character, 
and this led to the development of the seri- 
ous drama and tragedy of Elizabeth's time. 

The Scriptural stock pieces in England 
for Easter and Whitsunweek were ‘* The 
Creation,” ** The Deluge,” ‘* Susanna and 


* Stage-direction in ‘Staple of Newes,’’ acted 
1625. 
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the Elders,” and ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar; ” and 
the historical subjects were ‘* Fair Rosa- 
mond ” and ‘‘ Jane Shore.” A play-bill of 
the time of Queen Anne offers the play of 
** Noah ” to the public in these terms : — 


** At Crawley’s booth, over against the Crown 
Tavern, in Smithfield, during the time of Bar- 
tholemew’s Fair, will be presented a little opera, 
entitled, ‘The Old Creation of the World, with 
the addition of Noah’s Flood,’ also several foun- 
tains playing water during the time of the play. 
The last scene does present Noah and his family 
coming out of the ark with all the beasts, two 
by two, and all the fowls of the air are seen in a 
prospect sitting upon trees. Likewise over the 
ark is seen the sun rising in a most glorious 
manner. Moreover, a multitude of angels will 
be seen in a double rank, which presents a dou- 
ble prospect, one for the sun, the other for a 
palace, when will be seen six angels ringing of 
bells. Likewise, machines descend from above, 
double and treble, with Dives rising out of hell, 
and Lazarus seen in Abraham’s bosom, besides 
several figures dancing jigs, sarabands, and 
country dances, to the admiration of the specta- 
tors; with the merry conceit of Squire Punch 
and Sir John Spendall.”’ 


It was probably in this play of ‘* Noah” 
that occurred the famous dialogue in respect 
to the prospects of the weather, which is so 
well known by tradition, between one of the 
outcasts of the ark and Noah, in which the 
sceptical sinner, who admitted that the 
weather was hazy, when he found he could 
not obtain entrance into the ark, consigned 
its builder to perdition, saying he did not 
believe there would be much rain after all. 

At a later period in England these mira- 
cle-plays were performed by puppets. Steele 
mentions some as being played under the 
arcades of Covent Garden; and Powell, 
on one occasion, promises his audience that 
the play of ‘* Susannah, or Innocence Be- 
trayed,” will be played the succeeding 
week with a pair of new elders. ‘* Squire 
Punch” soon became a regular figure in 
these puppet plays, and sometimes enacted 
even a tragic part. In the play of Jane 
Shore, for instance, which was represented 
by the famous Rowland Dixon, Punch has 
the part of the baker assigned to him, and 
offers the fair penitent a loaf of bread. say- 
ing, ‘* Tak’ it Jenny, tak’ it;” for which 
act of humanity he is seized forthwith and 
hanged. 

Mystery-plays still continue to be acted 
in Germany, Spain, and Italy ; but in Eng- 
land they seem to have entirely disappeared. 
Their place however, has been taken by 
the great oratorios, which crowds of peo- 








ple assemble to hear in the annual celebra- 
‘tions in the great cathedrals, and in the 
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Crystal Palace, and for which the English 
show so strong and earnest an admiration. 

In Spain they are still represented, and 
on the frontiers of Arragon and the Val 
d’Arran there is a yearly representation of 
the Passion, in which Christ falls under the 
weight of a heavy cross, and is well beaten 
by the people, who rush upon him and 
shower blows on him in real earnest. Whit- 
aker, mentioning the theatre at Lisbon, 
thus describes a play representing the cre- 
ation of the world : — 


** When the curtain drew up, we saw the 
Eternal Father descend in a cloud with a long 
white beard and a great number of lights and 
angels about him. . . . The next scene present- 
ed us with the serpent corrupting Eve, and his 
infernal majesty paid the most exaggerated en- 
comiums to her beauty in order to engage her 
to eat; which as soon as she had done, and per- 
suaded Adam to do the same, there came a most 
terrible storm of thunder and lightning, and a 
dance of infernal spirits with the devil in the 
midst, dressed in black with scarlet stockings 
and a gold-laced hat on his head. While the 
dance was performing, a voice from below the 
scenes pronounced, in a hoarse and solemn man- 
ner, the word of Jesus, on which the devils 
immediately vanished in a cloud of smoke. 
After this, the Eternal Father descended in 
great wrath without any attendant and called 
for Noah; ... and when he appeared, the 
Eternal Father told him he was sorry to have 
created such a set of ungrateful scoundrels, and 
that, for their wickedness, he intended to drown 
them all together. Hcre Noah interceded for 
them, and at last it was agreed that he should 
build an ark, and he was ordered to go to the 
king’s dockyard in Lisbon, and there he would 
see John Gonsalvez the master-builder, for he 
preferred him to either the French or the English 
builders, This produced great applause. The 
Eternal Father then went up to heaven, and 
Noah to build his ark.’’ * 


Throughout Italy these mysteries are con- 
stantly played; sometimes by real persons 
with considerable spirit and with good scen- 
ery — sometimes by puppets most absurdly 
and grotesquely under booths. During 
Easter the scholars of the hospital of Santo 
Spirito in Rome generally perform a sort 
of mystery-play founded upon some biblical 
story. The play takes place in the theatre 
of the hospital, and is usually acted in the 
_ afternoon. The Cardinal having charge 
- of the institution presides, and the place is 
generally thronged with spectators, to whom 
tickets are given. At one of these plays, 
founded on the story of Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego, I had the fortune to 


* “The Portfolio,” by J. R. Egerton, 1812, where 
this is cited trom Whittaker. 
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be present, and the performance was very 
creditabie. In the monasteries, too, it is 
very common at this season for the pupils 
taught by the nuns to perform little Scrip- 
ture pieces, in which the sisters take the 
greatest interest. 

Giuseppe Tigri, in his preface to the 
Canti Popolari Toscani, gives the following 
account of a kind of mystery-plays called 
Giostre or Maggi, which are still performed 
by the peasants is some of the towns in 
Tuscany : — 


**Some of these I have myself seen, a few 
years ago, at Campiglio di Cereglio and at Cavi- 
nana. The best known, and those which are 
played nearly every year, are —the story of 
Joseph; the sacrifice of Abraham; the passion 
of our Lord,— which in many respects resemble 
the ancient mysteries. Besides these, there are 
Egisto de’ Greci; Bradamante and Ruggero, 
taken from Ariosto; Ircano, King of Thrace; 
Constantino and Buonafide, or the triumph of 
friendship; the conversion of St. Giovanni Bocca 
d’Oro; Arbino and Micrene, or the persecution 
of the Christians by a Turkish king of Algeria; 
the martyrdom of Sta Filomena; the Empress 
Flavia; Rosana, the beautiful pagan who is 
converted to Christianity; Sant’ Alessio; the 
glorious conquest of Jerusalem by the Christians; 
Cleonte and [sabella and Stillacore; the taking 
of Paris, described by Ariosto; and the death of 
Louis XVI. Their theatre is in the open air, or 
in the chief piazza of the town, or under the 
shadow of the chestnut-trees in some wooded 
valley. On the day of the festival, after vespers, 
the people of the surrounding towns meet to- 
gether and form a great circle of men and 
women. Before the play begins there is 2 mes- 
senger (called also an interpreter or page, as in 
the mysteries, dressed like an angel, with a flow- 
er in his hand), who, after the custom of the 
ancient Greek tragedies, sings a prologue, and 
salutes the audience, demanding their fivour. 
The heroes of the drama then make their en- 
trance, and with them comes the buiivoon, who 
represents some one of the Italian masks — just 
as in the antique tragi-comedies they were pres- 
ent to temper with their jests the excess of hor- 
ror or compassion among the spectators, The 
men play the women’s parts, and are dressed in 
great mantles, or, as they call it, ‘ all’ erotica,’ 
and as much as possible in costume. Whenever 
the dress of the ancient Paladins is required, 
they have flags and old swords, and carry beau- 
tiful lances and halberds in their hands, with 
which they joust very skilfully, and which are 
(as I was told at Cavinana) of the period of 
Ferrucio. They weave together dialogues with- 
out divisions of acts, chanting them to a regular 
monotonous song in strophes of eights, repeating 
the first line of each, and moving from one part 
of the circle to another, The action is exceed- 
ingly simple, without intricacy or any attempt 
to keep the interest of the hearers in suspense, 
and the messenger iufurms the: at Grst what is 
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to be represented. Certain ariettes in sevens, 
interpolated into the drama, play the part of 
the chorus in the Greek tragedy, and are sung 
with the accompaniment of the violin. The 
character of this drama is always chaste and 
moral, and serves admirably to keep alive 
among the people who delight in them the old 
chivalric sentiment for the lady of one’s love, 
and for every sacred and magnanimous enter- 
prise.”’ 


The Rev. Joseph Spence gives an ac- 
count of a play performed at Turin in the 
year 1739, called the ‘* Damned Soul,” where 
the owner of the soul is discovered at the 
rising of the curtain dressed in a gown of 
flame-coloured satin, and who, weeping, 
gives an account of her life, and afterwards 
addresses the Saviour, begging to be sent 
to purgatory instead of hell; but receiving 
no favour from the Saviour, she turns to the 
Virgin; but the Virgin replies that she has 
angered her so much that she can do noth- 
ing for her. She then betakes herseif to 
three little angels, and then to John the 
Baptist, and all the saints in turn. Finally, 
however, the Virgin is moved to pity, and 
grants that she shall only suffer in the fire 
sixteen or seventeen hundred thousand 
years, which greatly cheers her up. In the 
last scene there is a contest for her soul be- 
tween her guardian angel and two devils, 
and the former at last prevails, and leads 
her off, assuring her that she should be saved 
after her thousands of years are past. * 

I have often seen placards of similar plays 
in Siena, and on several occasions have wit- 
nessed the performances there. On the 
road to Naples also I once heard the Cruci- 
fixion played in a booth by a strolling com- 
pany with puppets, and though the audience 
and actors were perfectly serious and sym- 
pathizing, the effects were sometimes so 
grotesquely absurd that it was impossible to 
keep one’s countenance. The language 
which was spoken behind the scenes, in loud 
and unnatural tones, was stilted and pom- 
pous in character when it was not directly 
taken from Scripture; and the spasmodic 
gestures and immovable faces of the puppets 
in front were strangely out of character 
with the solemnity of the subject. The be- 
trayal of Christ was one of the great points 
of the play, and when the truculent puppet 
who enacted Judas gave his kiss, * ap- 
proached him, hovering an inch above the 
ground, and knocked his wooden head 
against that of the puppet representing 
Christ with such vehemence that it made a 
sharp report. 


ae 


Spenee’s Anecdotes of Books and Men.” By 
W. Singer. 1820, 
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he stood, or rather hung sideways, his legs 
dragging under him, and both arms twitch- 
ing in sharp convulsions, and gazed stead- 
fastly at nothing. with his head so com- 

letely awry that he looked as if he had dis- 
ocated his neck in betraying his Lord. 
This was too much for our gravity, and we 
rose to take leave; but at our first move~- 
ment the chief showman popped out his 
head from behind the scenes, and begged 
our excellencies to remain and see the mag- 
nificent tableau of the Crucifixion, which he 
assured us would completely astonish and 
satisfy us, as it had all the excellencies who 
had ever seen it. So we did remain, and it 
did astonish us indeed. 

Judas is always a favourite subject in 
these plays. He is the villain and wretch 
on whom the people can expend their out- 
bursts of passion, and he is the evil genius 
who, with Satan, plays the part that most 
interests and excites the quick and impas- 
sioned nature of the Italians. It is always 
a doubtful part to perform when the actors 
are real persons and not puppets, for the 
audience, when made up of the lower classes 
in Italy, are often carried away by their feel- 
ings like children, and so identify a player 
with his part that whoever assumes the char- 
acter of a villain must make up his mind to 
free abuse. Sometimes, indeed, the disap- 
probation is so violent that the poor actor is 
forced to come forward and remind his au- 
dience that he is only playing a part, and to 
apologize and declare that the character he 
represents is detestable also to him — ‘* ma 
come si fa—che vuole?” Sometimes also 
the Judas is stricken by fear of himself; and 
on one occasion, a few years ago, one un- 
fortunate fellow, who had assumed the part, 
was nearly frightened to death by a thunder- 
storm, which he thought was intended spe- 
cially to destroy him. He had undertaken, 
much against his will, to enact the character 
of Judas in a festival which takes place every 
three years in Prato, a little town in Tus- 
cany, where persons mounted on horseback, 
and dressed in costumes borrowed from the 
theatre, each carrying some emblem of the 
crucifixion, parade at nightfall throngh the 
streets. The horses are unshod, so as to 
give a more mysterious effect, and the pro- 
cession is illuminated by torches which all 
of them carry. A short time since, as this 
procession was moving along, a sudden 
thunderstorm burst over the town; and at 
one very heavy clap of thunder, poor Judas, 
thinking the last day had come, flung him- 
self from his horse, dropped on his knees in 
the mud, and loudly roared for mercy, cry- 
ing that he was not really Judas, but only 
| the poor cobbler at the corner of the street, 
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and all knew, who represented Judas all for 
the glory of the Madonna and the holy 
saints. His prayers availed with the Vir- 
gin, and he was saved; but as soon as the 
fright of the thunderstorm was over, he re- 
ceived a pelting of ridicule from which be 
has never quite recovered, and thenceforth 
has been known only by his nickname of 
Judas. 

In Rome, not only the great tableaux of 
the Presepi, arranged in many a church, re- 
call the early days and customs of the 
Church, but the grand processions in which 
the huge images of the Virgin are carried 
about the city in the month of May accom- 
panied by congregations and frati with 
torches and bands of music, and borne into 
the church, which is all ablaze with candles, 
and adorned with wreaths and flowers, — 
is of the same character as those early pro- 
cessions which were the precursors of the 
mystery-plays. 

In Germany these mystery or passion 
plays continued without interruption from 
an early period down to the latter part of 
the last century. The oldest composition 
of this character of which we have any re- 
cord is of the twelfth century, in which alle- 
gorical figures representing Mercy, Justice, 
Paganism, and the Church, dispute together 
on matters of doctrine and religion, until 
finally the Church settles the whole ques- 
tion in‘debate by announcing its own opin- 
ion and adding this distinct statement, — 

*€ Quisquis est qui credit aliter 
Hunc damnamus seternaliter.”” 


Beside this may be put, by way of contrast, 
one of the latest of these plays of the last 
century, which is given by Mr. Hone as be- 
ing furnished by a correspondent who saw 
it in Bamberg about the year 1783: 


**The end of a house or barn being taken 
away, a dark hole appeared hung with old tap- 
estry, the wrong side outwards; a curtain run- 
ning along and dividing the middle, On this 
stage the Creation was performed. A stupid- 
looking Capucin personated the Creator. He 
entered in a large ful-bottomed wig, with a 
false beard, wearing over the rusty dress of his 
order a brocade morning-gown, the lining of 
light blue silk being rendered visible occasion- 
ally by the pride that the wearer took to show 
it, and he eyed his slippers of the same material 
with equal satisfaction. He first came on, mak- 


ing his way through the tapestry, groping about; | 


and, purposely running his head against posts, 
exclaimed, with a sort of peevish authority, 
* Let there be light,’ at the same time pushing 
the tapestry right and left, and disclosing a 
glimmer through linen cloths from candles 
placed behind them. The creation of the sea 
was represented by pouring water along the 
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stage, and the making of dry land by throwing 
of mould,”’ 


Exhibitions such as these naturally gave 
rise to much scandal; and in Bavaria and 
the Tyrol, despite the murmuring of the 
people, they were interdicted at the latter 
part of the last century. One village, how- 
ever, rebelled against the proscription — 
the Bavarian village of Oberammergau. 
The inhabitants, in the seventeenth century, 
had made a vow every ten years to repre- 
sent the Passion, in order to drive away an 
epidemic which then raged among them, 
and they sent repeated embassies to Munich 
to pray that the interdiction should be re- 
moved. Finally, Maximilian yielded, and 
the Passion of Oberammergau was agiin 
represented in 1811; and, ever since, at 
each decennary, it has been more and more 
popular, so that crowds flock to see it from 
every part of Germany, and the village, and 
all the places near, are thronged to over- 
flowing. The background is the moun- 
tains; the spectators sit in the open air, 
except such as are fortunate enough to 
get a balcony of one of the houses which 
form the avant-scene and loges, and are 
covered by a temporary roof of wood. The 
acting is said to be good, by no less a 
judge than Mr. Devrient, the German ac- 
tor, who saw this mystery in 1850. But it 
is admitted that the old traditions still are 
strong, and that in these plays there is a 
peculiar flavour not known to the legitimate 
drama. The Christ of 1860 was a wood- 
cutter, and the Judas had inherited his role 
from his father, together with the traditional 
red beard. 

In the miracle-play at Oberammergau, 
Tobias Flunger, a peasant, performed the 
part of Christ, and Mrs. Anna Maria 
Howitt, who has given an account of this 
Passion play in her ‘* Art Student at Mu- 
nich,” seems to have been much impressed 
with his appearance. She says: — ‘*‘ His 
melancholy dark eyes, his pale brow, his 
emaciated features, his short, black beard, 
all bore the most strange and startling re- 
semblance to the heads of our Saviour as 
represented by the early Italian painters.” 
He is a great carver of crucifixes and Ma- 
donnas, and as he passed along the streets, 
‘*a low whisper followed him of ‘there 





goes Christ.’ John was a ‘‘ handsome, 
almost feminine, youth, clothed in green 
and scarlet robes, and with flowing locks ; ” 
while Judas was wrapped in a flame-col- 
oured mantle. 


** We had come expecting,”’ she says, ‘* to 
feel our souls revolt at so material a representa- 








tion of Christ as any representation of Him, we 
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naturally imagined, must be in a peasant mira- 
cle-play; yet ... such an earnest solemnity 
and simplicity breathed throughout the whole 
of the performance that, to me at least, anything 
like anger, or a perception of the ludicrous, 
would have seemed more irreverent on my part 
than was this simple, childlike rendering of the 
sublime Christian tragedy. We felt, at times, 
as though the figures of Cimabue’s, Giotto’s, 
and Perugino’s pictures had become animated 
and were moving before us; there were the sim- 
ple arrangement and brilliant colour of drapery; 
the same earnest quiet dignity about the heads, 
whilst the entire absence of all theatrical effect 
wonderfully increased the illusion. There were 
scenes and groups so extraordinarily like the 
early Italian pictures that you could have de- 
clared they were the works of Giotto, Perugino, 
and not living men and women, had not those 
figures moved and spoken, and the breeze stirred 
their richly-coloured drapery, and the sun cast 
long, moving shadows behind them on the stage. 
These effects of sunshine and shadow, and of 
drapery fluttered by the wind, were very strik- 
ing and beautiful: one could imagine how the 
Greeks must have availed themselves of such 
striking effects in their theatres open to the sky. 

** Between each scene, taken from the life of 
Christ, there was a tableau vivant chosen from 
the Old Testament, and typical of the passage 
which should succeed it from the New Testament. 
Each tableau was explained by the Chorus, 
which duly swept across the stage in all their 
grandeur. These pictures from the Old Testa- 
ment were singularly inferior to the rest of the 
spectacle, impressing you most unpleasantly 
with a sense of tinsel and trumpery. 

‘©The performance commencel at eight 
o’clock, and lasted to one. Then came a pause; 
ond then, at two, commenced again, and lasted 
until five, and ended with the great finale of 
the Resurrection.”’ 


This miracle-play will be again repre- 
sented at Oberammergau in 1870. 

In the Tyrol also these passion-plays are 
still. acted; and an interesting account of 
one which took place at Brixlegg in August 
1868 is given in ‘* All the Year Round,” 
in which was represented ‘‘ the grand ex- 
piatory sacrifice upon Golgotha, or the his- 
tory of the Passion and death of Jesus after 
the four evangelists, with pictorial repre- 
sentations from the Old Testament, music 
and singing, for contemplation and edifica- 
tion.” This was given ‘by highest per- 
mission of the imperial royal governmental 
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department in Innspruck, and with the most 
gracious leave of the Prince Bishop of 
Salzburg: ” and the performers were peas- 
ants and tradesmen directed by a priest, 
the Rev. Cooperator Winkler, of Brixlegg. 
There were 300 performers; twenty com- 
plex groups in the tableaux vivants, and six- 
teen acts; and the plays began at nine in 
the morning and ended at four in the after- 
noon, with only one hour's interval for re- 
pose and refreshment. The place where 
they were performed was a large wooden 
building, like a colossal barn, 104 feet long, 
56 feet broad, and 36 feet high. Five-and- 
twenty girls represented the angels, dressed 
in white robes reaching to the ankle, and 
trimmed with gold tinsel, with a scarf of 
blue or crimson cloth, a golden fillet round 
their head, and on their feet red and blue 
morocco boots; and all stood in regular 
gradation according to their height. King 
Ahasuerus had on Turkish trousers and a 
preposterous turban. Mary Magdalen was 
a buxom fair woman, with a great quantity 
of blonde hair. The part of Christ was 
played by a peasant, and with considerable 
feeling. St. John was a miller, and his 
sister was the Magdalen. St. Peter was a 
labourer in the iron-works: Pilate, a farmer ; 
Caiaphas, a shoemaker; and the Virgin was 
the daughter of a village shopkeeper at 
Brixlegg. Judas was as usual a chief part, 
and was the only one of the performers who 
was applauded and cheered with bravos, 
not so much because he was the best actor, 
as because the audience were restrained by 
reverence from applauding the others in the 
same way. His ‘‘ death was a highly start- 
ling exhibition: after a paroxysm of raving 
remorse he rushed to a tree in the centre 
of the stage, drew a cord from his belt and 
there and then hanged himself, swinging 
backward and forward some four feet from 
the ground.” The performance ended with 
a tableau of the victorious Saviour stand- 
ing triumphant, cross in hand, surrounded 
by saints, angels, and patriarchs. His 
snowy drapery is changed for glowing crim- 
son—his crown of thorns is gone —he 
points upwards to the cross in ecstasy — the 
victory is achieved, the sacrifice accom- 
plished — and with a rejoicing hallelujah 
chorus the play is brought to a conclusion. 
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tire days at least. We were given to un- 
derstand at the same time, that the superin- 
I wave an idea that I know a good |tendent of the road, for the accommodation 
deal about travelling. My fair readers | of the travellers, would place stage-coaches 
will be good enough not to smile at this | at their disposal, which in about six hours’ 
bold assertion. It is by no means easy | time would convey the disappointed crowd 
to extract all the satisfaction and enjoy-|to a point, whence they could continue their 
ment, that can possibly be derived from] journey by rail. The fare by these 
journeying; to guard against the innu- | coaches plainly indicated the self-sacrificing 
merable vexations incident to a journey; to| nature of the arrangement; a universal 
make the most of any and every event or) burst of indignation at the exorbitant and 
occurrence in furtherance of one’s pleasure | totally unjustifiable price thus exacted, fol- 
and instruction ; to divide one’s time prop- | lowed the reading of the tariff, so arbitra- 
erly and judiciously ; and more particularly | rily established. 
still, to gather for the quiet home-life of | For a seat in the coupé twenty francs, for 
later years a treasure of reminiscences, so | one in the intérieur fifteen, and ten franes 
rich and enduring, that one may never re-| for the like accommodation in the rotonde 
pent of having passed one’s earlier yearson| were demanded! An unheard-of extor- 
the high-roads, instead of devoting them | tion! — But what was to be done? I ran 
to a higher and more earnest purpose in| my eye along the line of passengers and 
life. saw ata single glance, that, even if these 
Even though I do boast of having ac-| rates were to be doubled still, a sufficient 
quired the art of travelling, the reader | number of persons would yet be found, who 
need not for a moment suppose, that I have | preferred to incur this unexpected expense, 
succeeded in this without paying pretty | rather than lay over two entire days at St. 
dearly for it. I can faithfully assure her| Jean de Maurienne. 
or him, that among the manifold and pleas-| I knew from experience, that a stage- 
ing reminiscences, collected in many lands | coach could hold twenty-two passengers at 
—I may say, in every one of the five great | most; and considering the large number of 
continents — there are not a few, whose| travellers en route for the different parts 
narration might prove to be very amusing | of Savoy and Italy, I could scarcely con- 
to others, tho’ anything but agreeable to/| ceive how the managers of the road would 
myself. be able to procure a sufficient number of 
Ilowever, when I started on a journey to| coaches. It was perfectly clear to my 
Italy a few years ago, I had so completely | mind, however, that at the stage-office in 
mastered the art of travelling, that I felt | St. Jean de Maurienne a fearful rush for 
highly elated at having at the very outset} seats would take place, and that in all 
an opportunity afforded me of giving posi-| probability many of the passengers would 
tive evidence of my artistic achievements. | be obliged to remain behind —a_ contre 
I had chosen the route of the Mont | coup which would have been a lasting dis- 
Cenis, and set out from Geneva in the | grace to an old traveller like inyself! 
morning by the railroad, which, at that time; I walked quietly up to the telegraph of- 
took us to the foot of the mountain.!fice, paid sixty francs down, engaged 
On our arrival in Chambery we were told, | three seats in the coupé, and as we had to 
that during the night, between the stations | wait a little over half an hour at Cham- 
of St. Jean de Maurienne and a small) bery, I had the satisfaction of receiving 
place, the name of which Ido not remem-}the answer back, that my three seats had 
ber, an accident had happened, which) been duly reserved for me. 
would make the road impassable for two en-! Three seats for one passenger? I hear the 
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reader ask. He must not forget, that I 
lay claim to the title of a master in the 
art of travelling, and hence could not, nor 
ought to act like an ordinary mortal. Of 
those three seats one was to be for myself, 
and the two others for two passengers of my 
own selection from among those who, as 
I had every reason to suppose, would be 
unable to procure any seats. This sum- 
mary proceeding had the advantage, first, 
of securing a seat for myself beyond a 
doubt, and secondly, that of giving mea 
fair chance of selecting the companions, with 
whom I was to spend six long hours on one 
of the-most tedious roads in the world. 

There can be no doubt that the reader 
will at once admire the profound sagacity 
of this ingenious arrangement, and gladl 
have me enjoy the innocent triumph, which 
it was my good fortune to achieve and to 
relish, on our arrival at St. Jean de Mauri- 
enne a few hours later. For while all the 
passengers were running to the stage-bu- 
reau in breathless haste, I quietly repaired 
to the waiting-room, and there began to 
discuss the intricate charms of the bill-of- 
fare. 

Nothing imparts a better relish to one’s 
meal, than self-content. From time to time 
I cast a glance at the crowd outside, and 
feasted my eyes by looking at the indescrib- 
able throng at the office-window. The tu- 
mult of voices there sounded like music to 
my ear, and I chuckled inwardly, when 
now and then a fellow-traveller entered the 
room in which I sat, loudly complaining 
of a coat-tail torn off, or a poor seat ob- 
tained. I do not remember whether my 
breakfast was really a good one, but I am 
very sure I relished it hugely. 

This piece of egotism, which may not be 
best calculated to raise me in the opinion 
of the reader, is unfortunately one of the 
detestable qualities of an accomplished 
traveller. I had experienced so many in- 
conveniences of a similar nature, had been 
laughed at so often, that I regarded this 
slight revenge as perfectly permissible ! 

After I had finished my breakfast, I sent 
the waiter with the receipt handed me at 
the telegraph-oflice in Chambery, to the 
stage-bureau, and in less than ten minutes 
held in my hands a printed document, rati- 
fying my absolute possession of the three 
seats of a coupé in one of the stage-coaches. 
I lighted a cigar, and entered upon the last 
and most agreeable part of my favorite 

roject — that of making two persons happy 
y appearing among the great number of 
disappointed seat-hunters, who in spite of 
pushing and josthng had not succeeded in 
conquering a seat — like a deus-ex-machina, 
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| giving away two seats, not only, but two of 
\the very best seats, that could possibly be 
| had for love or money. 

On reaching the platform I noticed a 
group composed of three ladies, who greatly 
attracted my attention. 

I suppose I do not differ from most of 
my teaders in one respect: I feel often at 
first sight attracted towards certain people 
and repelled by others, and this first im- 
pression, in my case at all events, has 
rarely proved a wrong one. The three ladies 
just mentioned interested me the moment [ 
saw them, one of them especially. She was 
an amiable old lady, over whose fine fea- 
tures the winter of life seemed to have 
breathed but lightly, for her face appeared 
still fresh, and had evidently retained its 
former extraordinary beauty. Snow-white 
curls encircled it, enhancing the expression 
of intense kindheartedness, which seemed 
stamped upon it in ineffaceable lines. 

The second lady was a beautiful young 
girl of seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
whose slender figure and regular features, 
of a transparent complexion, were of the 
most perfect order. ‘There was surely no 
blemish in her beauty, to which the elas- 
ticity and rapidity of her motions and a 
remarkable vivacity of the eyes and ges- 
tures imparted an additional charm. ‘The 
sight of this young girl would have called 
forth the admiration of any man, and most 
certainly did not miss its effect upon me, 
who had always been a devoted admirer of 
beauty and the fuir sex! 

The third one likewise was well worth a 
closer examination. She might have been 
a year or two older than her youthful 
companion; her exterior however bore a 
striking contrast to that of the younger 
girl. She was petite, but of an exceptionally 
well-proportioned figure. ' All her features 
were regular and beautiful; large black 
eyes, whose dark lustre indicated a mind of 
great depth, gave her face that expression 
of silent suffering, peculiar to all Southern 
types. The only ching displeasing in her 
was a certain immovability, a fixedness of 
countenance and lack of expression, which 
made her resemble a statue. 

By an adroit maneuvre I had ap- 
proached to within a few paces of them and, 
while leaning against one of the pillars on 
the platform, I succeeded in overhearing a 
few broken sentences of their conversa- 
tion. 

‘* What harm is there after all!” said 
the younger girl. ‘* The next train going 
to Italy leaves to-night, and we shall no 
doubt get three places then. Meanwhile 





we can take a look at the town and the sur- 














rounding country. I like to travel slowly ; 
the impressions you receive are all the 
more lasting.” 

**So they are, Paula,” replied the old 
lady; ‘‘ but this part of Savoy is so devoid 
of picturesqueness, I am told, that there is 
scarcely anything worth seeing.” 

** Never mind!” said the young girl 
with a charming shrug of her shoulders — 
‘*we can see strange faces at least, and 
that is always amusing.” 

** We shall have to submit at any rate!” 
remarked the old lady. ‘I should have 
much preferred to continue our journey 
without delay, for if we have to remain 
here to-night, we cannot possibly arrive at 
Genoa until very late to-morrow eve.” 

‘*And why should that ‘trouble you, 
mamma?” asked Paula. ‘‘ Our journey is 
one of pleasure; a few hours sooner or 
later can make but little difference.” 

‘* What say you, Clelia?” said the lady 
turning to the other young girl. ‘* What 
do you think of our compulsory stay at St. 
Jean de Maurienne ? ” 

‘* We shall have to submit to it,” was the 
reply made in an apparently tremulous 
voice. 

The ladies conversed for some minutes 
longer on indifferent subjects. I began to 
regret sincerely, that the coupé had only 
three seats instead of four, for I had mean- 
while become fully convinced, that their 
society would have greatly enhanced the 
pleasure of the journey. Involuntarily I 
cast a glance at the shorter of the two 

irls, who had answered to the name of 
lelia, and never shall I forget the sight — 
it might have moved a stone! 

The beautiful girl stood there in the same 
attitude as before, her head turned slightly 
on one side in the direction where I stood. 
Her face wore the same serious expression, 
which had struck me at first; not a muscle 
had moved; she appeared utterly uncon- 
scious and statue-like; two large tears 
were running down her cheeks! She 
seemed to be completely lost in thought ; 
I might have sworn, that she did not know 
herself, she was weeping ! 

This expression of suppressed, almost 
unconscious suffering, touched me _pro- 
foundly. I do not distinctly remember my 
feelings at that moment, but I believe I 
should have plunged blindly into any dan- 

r, if by so doing I could have succeeded 
in drying those two silent tears and the 
fountain of others, which lay evidently 
deeply hidden in the recesses of her trou- 
bled heart. 

The old lady had meanwhile turned 
around also and noticed the girl’s tears. 
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She went up to her niece, took her hand 
and with an accent of loving solicitude 
said: 

**Clelia, my child, what ails you? You 
are crying! Why do you weep?” 

The young girl quickly averted her face, 
shook her head vehemently, as if trying 
to suppress a rebellious thought and replied 
in a tone of voice, whose assumed quiet- 
ness it was difficult to disguise : 

‘It is nothing, aunt — nothing! It 
occurred to me involuntarily . . . to-mor- 
row is the thirty-first of March... I 
should have so much liked to pass that day 
at Genoa — but I plainly see I cannot.” 

** What can the thirty-first of March be 
to you, Clelia?” asked Paula carelessly. 
**You seem to have a strange list of re- 
markable days! On the fourth we had to 
remain at Lausanne on your account, that 
being your father’s birthday and a very 
tedious one to me besides; and to-mor- 
POW. ss s” 

‘¢Ts the anniversary of his death,” Clelia 
interrupted her in a toneless voice, ‘‘ and 
his tomb is not far from Genoa.” 

Paula shrugged her shoulders in a way, 
which appeared to me less charming than 
a few minutes before, and her aunt was 
evidently on the point of making some 
remark, when a slight noise near me caused 
them to look around them, and seeing a 
stranger in such close proximity, they 
walked off a short distance and | lost the 
remainder of their conversation. 

After a few seconds’ reflection, I fol- 
lowed after them and stepping boldly up to 
them, politely bowing to the old lady, I 
said : 

‘*I beg pardon for thus intruding upon 
you, Madam; but I think I saw you return- 
ing from the stage-bureau with an air of 
great disappointment, and this gives me 
courage to ask a favor of you.” 

‘**T do not understand you, sir.” 

‘Two friends of mine, living here, in- 
tended to go as far as Turin with me and 
requested me to take their tickets with 
mine. I was fortunate enough to get a 
whole coupé and — to find them here 
waiting for me. ey... they sent me 
word a few minutes ago that... that 
business of an urgent nature would pre- 
vent them from starting before night, and 
that they wished me to defer my departure 
until to-morrow.” 

“Well, sir? What is it I can do for 
you?” 

**I should feel greatly obliged, if you 
would be good enough to accept the three 
seats in the coupé I spoke of! ” 





I do not know what the old lady mighs 
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have said. I saw very plainly however, that 
Miss Paula received my importunity with 
visible anger; but before either of the la- 
dies had time to reply, the conductor's voice 
called out: 

**En voiture, Messieurs et Dames! — 
Stage No. 1—get in!” 

My seats were in this very stage —I 
quickly put my ticket into the old lady’s 
hand and she took it. 

‘* Make haste, Madam,” I said; ‘*‘ the 
passengers are taking their seats.” 

‘** Les passagers du coupé ! ” sounded the 
voice of the conductor. 

‘** These ladies here!” I said, pointing 
them out to the conductor and stepping 
back. 

**Be quick, ladies!” the conductor said 
— ‘we shall be offat once!” 

I am sure, the three ladies hardly knew 
how they got into the stage, for my polite 
invitations were so completely overpowered 
by the urgent admonitions of the conduc- 
tor, that they had no time left to realize 
clearly what happened. Clelia alone had 
given me a grateful look of her beautiful eyes 
—a look, which, I may say, I felt rather 
than caught,—especially as 1 promptly 
stepped back behind my pillar. On casting 
another glance at the stage-coach from be- 
hind my retreat, I saw that her eye was still 
fixed upon me; she held a _half-opened 
travelling-bag in her lap and I noticed, that 
she had a wreath of immortelles in her 
hand, such as in the South are generally 
placed on the graves of the dear departed 
ones on the anniversaries of their death. 
She detached one of the buds from the 
wreath ; suddenly the stage began to move ; 
Clelia smiled gently at me, put lier hand 
out of the window, the flower dropped on 
the ground—and away rumbled the lum- 
bering stage along the noisy pavement of 
the little town. 

That the flower was intended for me, 
there could be no doubt! The young girl 
had evidently guessed, that I had overheard 
their conversation; and this was to be a 
token of her gratitude for having procured 
wer the sweet consolation of offering up a 
prayer on her father’s grave the next day. 

The last of the batch of stages had left 
the station at St. Jean de Maurienne, and I 
was still standing behind my pillar lost in 
meditations of a varied nature. 

I shall spare the reader the dreary narra- 
tive of the nine long hours, which I spent at 
St. Jean. I think I never passed more te- 
dious ones in all my life. The only diver- 
sion in which I indulged at times, was to pull 
out my pocket-book, in order to make sure 
that I had secured the immortelle safely 
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enough, to render its loss an utter impossi- 
bility. 

Towards evening, shortly before the de- 
parture of the second batch of stages, 
which had meanwhile been procured, I 
found myself once more on the platform. 
Unfortunately I had been much belated by 
my reveries, and it was not without extreme 
difficulty, that I could finally secure the last 
remaining seat — in the impériale on top! 

Was I very wrong, reader, when I said 
at the beginning of my story, that [ am an 
experienced traveller, a master in the art 
of journeying? You seethe fruits of my 
wisdom. On a chilly night, lightly attired, 
I was to pass from six to eight hours on the 
top of a stage, seated between a cattle- 
dealer of Annecy and a tavern-keeper of 
Montmeillon — a post of honor, which cost 
me seventy francs (not to mention the tele- 
gram from Chambery) ; for the ladies — ow- 
ing to the unforeseen hurry, no doubt ! — 
had entirely forgotten to refund me the fare 
of the three seats in the coupe ! 

It is a capital thing to have as thorough 
an experience in matters of travelling, as I 
have; to be able to forestall certain possi- 
ble, nay probable accidents; to think of 
telegrams when nobody else does, in order 
to secure in advance the best of seats and 
the privilege of choosing your travelling- 
companions ! 

Very true; but I had in my pocket-book 
a flower from the wreath, which a loving 
daughter, amid fervent prayers and hot tears, 
was to place on her father’s grave the next 
day! 


II. 

I wap not been in Turin for several 
years and found it greatly changed. To be 
sure, the city had since been made the cap- 
ital of a great kingdom and, doubtless, 
thought of remaining such for a long time 
tocome. After having rested the whole of 
the first day from my midnight-ride, I seri- 
ously bethought myself of the affairs, which 
had called me to Italy at that time. 

They were matters ofa most disagreeable 
nature ; matters, of which I should have been 
but too glad to rid myself. Unfortunately 
they had assumed the shape of an affaire 
@honneur and however reluctantly, I had 
to yield to the responsibilities and exigen- 
cies of the case! A few words will suffice 
to explain the matter to the reader, who, 
if he have supposed, that I was on a pleas- 
ure-tour to sunny Italy, will soon become 
aware, that he is very much mistaken. 

I had first been in Italy about twelve 
years ago on a visit at a friend of my 
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father’s, still living at that time — Baron 
Ginozzi at Turin. 

The Baron, formerly a Colonel in the 
army, Was a very morose man, and made 
his household feel the same iron discipline, 
in which he had kept his regiment while in 
service. He was both stern and stubborn, 
aman, in fact, who, as he used to say him- 
self, managed to break what would not 
bend. In the case of his only son he had 
made the sad experience, that his hard- 
heartedness, which he preferred to call en- 
ergy and the true principle of paternal au- 
thority, had been attended with the most 
distressing consequences ! 

His son, Camillo by name, was a captain 
in the regiment of Bersaglieri, and by his 
bravery and strict compliance with his du- 
ties as an officer, had won the respect of 
his superiors as well as that of his comrades 
to such a degree, that his promotion to the 
rank of a major at the comparatively early 
age of two or three and thirty years, had not 
excited the least feeling of envy or animos- 
ity. One day the Duke of Genoa, the 
large-hearted, universally esteemed brother 
of King Victor Emanuel sent for the old 
Colonel. 

‘* Baron!” he said to the ex-officer, ‘‘I 
have to make a communication to you, 
which is both pleasant and disagreeable 
at the same time. Your son, the Major, 
has unfortunately committed an offence 
against the military discipline of the army, 
which would undoubtedly have put an end 
to his career. He, luckily, bethought him- 
self in good season of the fact, that we were 
great friends at the Military Academy of 
Asti, gave me his entire confidence and at 
my urgent request, His Majesty has prom- 
ised me to smooth matters with the Mtinis- 
ter of War himself.” 

‘* If I might not be deemed lacking in that 

respect, which I owe to Your Highness,” 
was the Colonel’s grim reply, ‘‘ I should say 
that you did very wrong! The Minister of 
War is the sole and chief guardian of disci- 
pline in the army, and all and every interfer- 
ence. . ..” 
‘* Well, well, my friend,” said the Duke, 
with a smile, ‘‘ you may settle that with His 
Majesty. The affair, in fact, is satisfactori- 
ly arranged, and your son remains one of 
the ornaments of our young army as hereto- 
fore. My mission as a mediator however 
is not fully accomplished yet; it is left for 
me, to obtain your forgiveness for your son 
also.” 

** My forgiveness, Your Highness? I 
do not quite understand —I am no longer 
in the service and military offences. . . .” 

‘*Nor is it the Colonel, but the father, 
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that I desire to entreat, to pardon the Major. 
To make matters short, Saita-~ seen son 
is married!” 

‘* Married !” stammered the Baron, while 
the veins on his forehead began to swell an- 
grily. ‘*Married? Your Royal Highness 
is pleased to jest!” 

‘* Not in the least — he has been secretly 
married to Countess Peretti these four 
years.” 

The Baron turned deadly pale. 

‘*To Countess Peretti? ” “ muttered — 
** to the daughter of that scoundrel ? ” 

The Prince’s brow began to contract. 

**Colonel,” he said, ‘‘ do not forget, that 
we are not living in the middle ages and 
that we are Christians. The crimes of 
Count Peretti have nothing to do with his 
children! Baroness Ginozzi, your daugh- 
ter-in-law, is a most amiable woman —I 
pledge you my friendly word on it.” 

The Baron had meanwhile collected him- 
self. He bowed stiffly and said quietly : 

‘*T took the liberty of remarking to your 
Royal Highness a little while ago, that I dis- 
approved of any interference with the duties 
of the Minister of War by persons higher 
than he; still less can I tolerate it in mat- 
ters relating to my own family.” 

The Prince looked at him fixedly for a 
few moments. 

‘** And what do you intend to do?” he 
asked. ‘‘ The marriage is valid and you are 
a hg for nearly three years!” 

**Your Royal Highness will pardon me 
for making no reply to this!” 

‘*Go, Baron,” the Prince went on, ‘‘ and 
may you never forget, that your Kivg and 
his brother have asked you to pardon your 
own son!” 

The Colonel bowed and left the Royal 
palace. On arriving at his own, he imme- 
diately sent for his son. Camillo, who was 
on the point of relieving the guard at the 
Royal palace, when his father’s message 
reached him, entered the latter’s room in 
his full uniform; on his breast glittered the 
cross of the order of St. Maurice and St. 
Lazarus by the side of the golden medal for 
military bravery, which the kings of Sar- 
dinia award on the field of battle alone. 

The particulars of the scene which took 
place between them, have never transpired ; 
all that was known was, that the son, who per- 
emptorily refused to separate from his wife 
and child, had been struck by his father ! 

When the Major left his father’s room, 
he was pale as death. 

In the ante-room he tore the epaulets 
from his shoulders, the decorations from his 
breast, unsheathed his sword and broke it 
with his foot! 
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On the same day he wrote to the King: 

‘The highly honorable uniform of the 
army of Piedmonts’ which I wore, has been 
insulted. A man— itis my father, Sire — 
has inflicted upon an officer of Your Majesty 
the most disgraceful insult one man can in- 
flict upon another. As his son I have to 
submit to this undeserved castigation, of 
which God alone must be the judge between 
us. But since I am unable to demand that 
satisfaction, which it becomes an officer to 
exact, I humbly request Your Majesty to 
have my name hes from the army-list, 
and to take back the decorations, which the 
favor of my Sovereign has been pleased to 
bestow upon me.” 

And the Major, in spite of the urgent en- 
treaties and persuasions of the Duke of 
Genoa, remained firm in his resolve and never 
again donned a uniform, When he finally 
received his discharge, he retired with his 
wife and child to a small estate near Ponte 
Decimo, and for several years past had not 
been seen by any body. His father’s house 
he had never entered since. 

These events had occurred about four 
years previous to the time, when, as I men- 
tioned before, I arrived at Turin and was 
most hospitably received by the Baron. 1 
had of course not even the slightest idea of 
the domestic drama, which had so cruelly 
and forever separated father and son. I 
saw in the Baron neither more nor less than 
a surly old man, who managed his household 
on a strict military footing, but was not de- 
void of some excellent qualities, as for in- 
stance that of having received the son of his 
old friend with a truly touching cordiality. 
It was only later that I learned the full his- 
tory of the domestic discord and misery of 
the Ginozzi family in the circles into which 
[ was introduced, and where I made many 
acquaintances and friends among the young 
men of my age. 

Not long after the separation from his 
son, the Baron had taken a nephew of his, 
Cavaliere Carlo Salviati into his house and 
in him found so exceedingly pliable an in- 
strument of his despotic will, that he ran 
little risk of breaking him by rough handling, 
as he had broken the tender heart of his 
son. 

The Cavaliere was a man for whom I felt 
little or no eagrey whatever. He was 
some years older than I, but —I may as 
well own it at once —I disliked him, for I 
could never forgive him for not using the 
influence he had attained over the old Baron, 
in bringing about a reconciliation between 
father and son, or at any rate for not having 
made the attempt even. 

I could soon see, that the feeling which 
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prompted me to keep aloof from him, had 
not escaped his scrutiny, and from that mo- 
ment the behaviour of the old Baron to- 


change in fact, that a few months later f felt 
compelled to leave his house, in order to 
avoid more serious consequences, the Col- 
onel actually assuming a line of conduct, 
which indicated his desire to treat me as a 
child of his own. 

One morning, shortly before my depar- 
ture from Turin, I met the Cavaliere at the 
café St. Carlo; he came directly towards 
me and held out his hand. 

‘*T am indeed very sorry not to see you 
at the Baron’s any more,” he said. ‘* But 
allow me to say, you are altogether too 
sensitive — why can’t you let the old fool 
rant on as he pleases? That he is slightly 
out of his mind, you might have seen long 
before this.” 

I turned my back upon him without mak- 
ing him any reply; a man who thus pub-. 
licly could sneer at his benefactor, did not 
deserve to be spoken to. 

After my departure from Turin, I stopped 
some time at Genoa, in fact I spent there 
a whole year, which I count among the 
happiest of my life. I have a decided 
preference for cities or places, that cannot 
be compared to any others, and those of my 
readers, who have lived at Genoa, will 
agree with me that nothing on earth equals 
the old queen of the Mediterranean and 
her charming environs. 

I lived in the little village of Pegli, 
where the Marquis of Palavicini has tried 
to imitate the wonders of the gardens of 
Armida, of which Tasso sings. I went but 
rarely to the city, devoting much of my 
time to the study of painting, the Marquis 
having been kind enough, to place one of 
the choicest galleries in all Italy at my dis- 
posal. . 

One evening — it was nearly an entire 
year after my departure from Turin — the 
opera at the Carlo Felice theatre was out 
so late, that on arriving at the quay, in. 
order to find a boat to take me home to my 
country-seat, all the boatmen had left, and 
not wishing to go in a carriage, which 
would take me nearly two hours, I resolved 
to remain over night at Genoa. It being 
too early yet to retire, I sauntered down to 
the Via Balbi, and when [ began to feel 
tired from my walk, I entered the Café della 
Concordia. 

At that time this café was if not the 
handsomest, surely one of the finest in Eu- 
rope. Nowhere could a guest be more 
comfortable, than in those splendid saloons, 








whose frescoed paintings and mosaics had 
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cost hundreds of thousands and would do 
honor to a museum ; nowhere could a cooler 
and more delightful retreat be found, than 
in those gardens, in which, with untold la- 
bor, at a height of from twenty to twenty- 
five feet from the ground, a grove of orange 
apd lemon-trees hhad been improvised, in 
whose shade a murmuring fountain kept 
the air fresh and cool even at mid-day. 

I took a seat in the mosaic-saloon, gener- 
ally empty at this hour, and called for a 
sherbet, reading a German paper the while. 
In one corner of the room sat a man, also 
reading; in another a group of officers, 
talking merrily. A quarter of an hour 
might have elapsed, when the noise of two 

ersons entering, disturbed my reading. I 
ooked up from my paper, but dropped my 
head again instantly — Cavaliere Salviati 
and another gentleman with him, were just 
seating themselves at a table near me. 

I tried to go on with my reading, but I 
did not succeed. The immediate proximity 
of this man excited me greatly, and I was 
on the point of rising to leave the room, 
when a few sentences of their conversation, 
which I could not but overhear, induced 
me to remain where I was. 

‘¢ Then your mother is also going to Turin 
to live there?” enquired the Cavaliere’s 
companion. 

‘In a couple of months probably,” was 
the replv. 

‘*Ts she to stay at the Colonel's with 
you?” 

‘*No, that would not do. She will have 
rooms at the house in the street Dora 
grossa, which I own.” 

** You have bought a house? Man, you 
are jesting? ” 

‘* Not at all, my friend! During the past 
few years I have made my way a good deal 
quicker, than I could have done at the 
musty office of the Ministry.” 

‘*T plainly see, that the Colonel . . .” 

‘*The Colonel has but one objectionable 
quality, as far as I am concerned.” 

** Which is?” 

‘*He has an exuberance of health! Per 
Bacco, that man is good for another twenty 
years ! and I'll be hanged, my inheritance is 
scarcely worth being his obedient servant 
all my life long! Considering which, I have 
begun in good season, to take something 
on account, and if he annoys me much 
longer, I shall give the simple old fool the 
slipand...” 

‘* Is he really as crazed as people say he 
is?” 

‘** Nonsense —he is not crazed at all! 
He is simply a briccone.” 

A sudden loud noise in the direction of 
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the speaker caused me to turn round. A 
cry of surprise escaped me! The Cavaliere 
appeared to be completely buried under a 
newspaper ; the large sheets of the ‘*Perse- 
veranza ” almost entirely covered his face, 
from which a few drops of blood were 
slowly trickling down. A person, whom I 
had scarcely noticed before —the reader 
of a journal in the farther corner — stood 
near the table, at which sat the Cavaliere, 
with sparkling eyes and trembling lips, he 
evidently having, in an ebullition of anger, 
flung the meee at the other’s head, It 
was probably the brass-screw of the paper- 
file, which had scratched the Cavaliere’s 
face. 

‘* Miserable coward ! ” exclaimed the un- 
known individual, ‘do you dare to call 
your benefactor, who has saved you from 
ae and wretchedness, a fool and a 

nave ?” 

The Cavaliere had jumped up and an- 
vanced upon the stranger. Suddenly he 
turned ashy-pale, stepped back a pace or 
two and stammered : 

**Camillo—is that you? Where do 
you come from?” 

‘** Yes, it is I!” replied the former ma- 
jor of the Bersaglieri. ‘‘ You shall pay 
for those insulting words with your blood! ” 

Salviati had quickly composed himself, 
resumed his seat, and said with a bitter 
irony in his voice ! 

‘IT shall request the proprietor of the 
Café, to eject you from the premises, my 
man! You seem to have supped rather 
generously !” 

‘* You shall give me satisfaction, villain !” 
cried the Major’s voice, his whole frame 
trembling with rage. 

** Satisfaction — to you ?” retorted Salvi- 
ati with a diabolical smile. ‘‘I have none 
to give to an officer expelled from his regi- 
ment!” 

Ido not know, whether my nerves were 
more than ordinarily excited that night, but 
distinctly remember, that after Salviati had 
spoken, my vision grew dim and indis- 
tinct. I entirely forgot where I was; for- 
got also, that the inhabitants of the South 
rarely make use of the weapons, which 
mother Nature has given to man. I fairly 
shook with rage, darted forward and _ be- 
fore he knew how it happened, I had boxed 
Cavaliere Carlo Salviati’s ears in the most 
—- German style ! 

he moments following my instantane- 
ous assault, it is difficult to describe. Sal- 
viati’s friend had thrust himself upon me — 
I had violently pushed him back — that I 
remembered distinctly; and Heaven only 
knows what might have happened, had not 
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a pair of strong arms seized me and pressed 
me down on the sofa. 

The officers at the adjoining table had 
rushed in between us, and forcibly separated 
me from the Cavaliere. 

‘* Sir! ” said one of them, ‘‘ do you real- 
ize where you are? This is no tavern for 
sailors and boatmen!” 

These words brought me to myself, and 
above all else I desired to dispel the disa- 
greeable impression, which my precipitate 
action had produced upon those gentlemen ; 
for I clearly saw, that they were all inclined 
to take the Cavaliere’s part. 

‘¢ Gentlemen,” I said, ‘‘ have you heard 
the words, which this peonen addressed to 
the gentleman yonder? And do you know 
who the gentleman is? It is Major Camillo 
Ginozzi, whom King Carlo Alberto deco- 
rated on the battle-field of Novara with his 
own hands; who, a few hours later, was 
seriously wounded and taken prisoner; to 
whom Field-Marshal Radetzky sent his own 
physician the very next day, the veteran 
old soldier himself shaking him by the hand 
and congratulating him upon his bravery. 
Did you hear, what that person hinted about 
an officer expelled from service, and do you 
happen to know. . . .” 

he officers did not allow me to go on; 
they eagerly surrounded the Major and 
held out their hands to him! 

This scene had lasted but a few minutes. 
The Cavaliere had not yet recovered from 
his surprise, neither had his friend, who 
remained motionless on the sofa, upon 
which I had flung him. 

At last one of the officers approached 
Salviati and said: 
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and well calculated, to lose me the sympathy 
of those present. A short time only had 
elapsed since the last Milan insurrection; 
the feeling against the Germans was greatly 
on the increase, and the excited popular 
opinion was but too prone to recognize an 
Austrian emissary in disguise in every 
German traveller. 

I warded it off nevertheless, by calmly 
replying : 

‘*You have seen me for a number of 
months at the house of Colonel Ginozzi — 
yet you pretend not to know me? That 
does your penetration little credit. J knew 
at once, whom I had before me! Marchese 
Palavicini however, whose guest I am at 
Pegli, as I was that of Colonel Ginozzi 
before at Turin, can give you all the in- 
formation you desire.” 

The universally respected name of the 

Marchese sealed Salviati’s lips, and before 
he left the café, he had still to see Prince 
Cibo advancing towards me and hear him 
say : 
“Tf it so happen, my dear sir, that you 
have but few acquaintances at Genoa and 
should be in want of seconds in the probable 
rencontre, you may count upon the services 
of myself and my friends here present.” 


Ill. ; 

Ir is to this day utterly inexplicable to 
me, how the Cavaliere dared a second 
time — as far as I knew — and thus publicly 
and rudely, to slander the old Colonel ; for 
he was known to be a man of much cirecum- 
spection and could not but expect, that his 





cynical ingratitude would inevitably estrange 
his own friends from him —a_ prospect, 


‘* There seems to be some misunderstand-} which could in no wise benefit his purposes. 


ing here. I am Prince Cibo, brother of 
the Cardinal-Archbishop of Pisa and a 
Captain in the regiment of Piacenza hussars. 
I pledge you my word of honor, that any 
gentleman would feel justly proud of cross- 
ing swords with Baron Camillo Ginozzi.” 

With remarkable promptitude Salviati 
had meanwhile recovered his composure. 
He rose from his chair, wiped off the few 
drops of blood on his forehead, and said in a 
calm tone of voice : 

‘On you be the responsibility then, 
Prince! I shall send my seconds to treat 
with the Baron in less than fifteen minutes ! 
As for the individual yonder” —here he 


pointed his finger at me—‘‘I am unde- | us. é : 
He is one of | should meet him the very next morning, 


cided, what to do with him. 


The circumspection alluded to, he showed 
very plainly shortly after having left the 
café; for he then began to realize the fact, 
that nothing save the utmost bravery and 
the most convincing proofs of personal 
courage could undo the unpleasant impres- 
sion left upon the minds of Prince Cibo and 
his comrades. 

About a quarter of an hour after his 
departure from the café, two gentlemen 
entered the mosaic-saloon of the restaurant 
Della Concordia and approaching our group 
— for at the urgent request of the officers, 
Camillo and I had taken seats at their 





table, — delivered a challenge to each of 
The Cavaliere demanded, that we 


those numerous Germans, who for some | since important business made it necessary 
time past infest Italy one hardly knows! for him, to return to Turin immediately. 
why —and I feel the necessity of inquir-| The Major and I retired, and left it for the 
in 


more about him.” 


his malicious thrust was adroitly worded | with the Cavaliere’s seconds. 


| officers to arrange the details of the duel 
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These were soon concluded and we were 
promptly informed, that it had been agreed 


upon, that the Cavaliere should first ex-' 
change shots with the Major, and if the} 


result be such, as to enable him to continue 
the combat, he was to cross swords with 
me. We assented to all the conditions 
those gentlemen had stipulated in our be- 
half, and less than half an hour had gone by 
since the occurrence, before we realized its 
grave consequences to their fullest ex- 
tent. Soon after, our truly amiable com- 
pany, left us, and Camiilo and I repaired to 
the Hotel Feder, where he had taken lodg- 
ings and where I, shelterless as I was, also 
took a room for the night. 

** Are you tired?” the Major asked me, 
while going up-stairs. 

** Not in the least.” 

‘«*Tn that case let us order some sherbet 
and tea to my room, and chat away another 
hour or two, if you like.” 

‘** You could not propose anything more 
agreeable, for it seems to me we need some 
soothing tonics, before making the necessary 
preparations for to-morrow.” 

‘*What preparations do you mean? 
Prince Cibo is to furnish the weapons.” 

**IT know. . . . buthaveyouno.. . 
letters to write?” 

‘* We have the whole night before us,” 
he said, ‘‘ and now come with me! A sin- 
gular relationship has sprung up between 
us. How strangely destiny often brings us 
together! An hour ago, we were utter 
strangers to one another — and to-morrow 
we may both die in the same cause! The 
ways of the Almighty are inscrutable.” 

We went into his room, ordered lemon- 
ade and tea, and conversed eagerly over our 
cigars. 

I shall never forget that memorable 
night! I became intimately acquainted 
with a man, who, during the few hours we 
were together, endeared himself to me more 
than my oldest and truest friend. Never 
have I found so much frankness, probity and 
energy united in so poetical and tender a 
soul! Ie was the true type of Piedmon- 
tese nobility ; of that mixed race, which has 
borrowed its spirit from France, its rough 
energy from the Swiss and the vivifying 
breath of art and poetry from its mother- 
country Italy. 

In eloquent words, words full of fire and 
animation, he painted to me his domestic 
happiness, his plans for the future; he 
spoke of his child, of all that filled his heart 
with joy and hope. 

His eyes grew dim, while he spoke of his 
father and their unhappy relations. 

**My father,” he said, ‘‘is a noble, 


- ho 
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good, kind-hearted man. The early loss 
of his parents is the cause of his and my 
unhappiness. Accustomed to command 
from earliest infancy, I might say, he could 
never tolerate any other master in his 
house, save himself. My mother’s gentle- 
ness might have succeeded in bending this 
determined character by loving affection; 
but she alas! died shortly after I was born. 
Oh! why did I enter the army?” he added 
after a brief pause. ‘* In any other profes- 
sion I might have received the paternal 
chastisement, without disgracing myself; as 
it was, I was obliged to act as I have 
done.” 

He was silent again for some moments. 

‘* You will probably say,” he resumed, 
‘* that I need not have brought that conflict 
and punishment upon myself! I am not 
sorry for having done what I did, and if I 
could foresee all the consequences of my 
action, I should do this very day, what I 
did then, if I knew—what I only fondly 
believed at that time — that a wife like my 
own isa treasure given by God himself. 
Neither my father, nor the Minister of War, 
would ever have given their consent to my 
marriage with the daughter of a man, of 
whom it was said, that in 1848 he had pre- 
ferred the Austrian service to that of his 
own country. He has expiated his choice 
with his life, and brought scorn and disgrace 
upon his name. I loved his daughter, be- 
fore he committed the fatal deed. Could 
I, L also, forsake the poor orphan girl, at 
the moment when she entered upon her in- 
heritance of opprobrium and misery, when 
all the world was shunning her? No—no! 
I could not! I have acted, as I ought, 
and my father will yet see, that I did right 
and forgive me! ” 

I tried to turn the conversation upon 
Salviati. He interrupted me with a gentle 
smile. 

‘* We must not speak ill of the man, with 
whom we are to fight the very next morn- 
ing.” 

The remembrance of that night will never 
leave me. It was one of the most memor- 
able in all my life. We separated long after 
midnight and before we retired, each of us 
wrote a last farewell to those dearest to us 
on earth. 

* * * * * 

When Prince Cibo came for me before 
sunrise in the morning, he found me waiting 
for him, for I had slept but little and very 
uneasily. 

The Major had to be called several 
times, and we had to wait a long while, be- 
fore he overtook us. I shook him by the 
hand as I would an old friend, when he held 
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out his own and wished me a pleasant morn- 
ing. In the Via nuovissima we found the 
Prince’s carriage, the street, in which stood 
the Hotel Feder, being too narrow for its 
passage, as are nearly all the old streets of 
the city. After passing the gate, we took 
the road of Oneglia. At a distance of 
about half an hour’s ride from the city, lay 
the villa of one of our seconds, Marchese 
Palla Cassotti; a grove of olive trees in his 
grounds had been selected as the place for 
our rencontre. 

We had scarcely been there five minutes, 
when another carriage.drove up and the 
Cavaliere, accompanied by two gentlemen, 
alighted. The Slasher seryant at once 
conducted them to the grove, where we 
awaited them. 

The preparations for the double duel 
were quickly made. The Major had al- 
ready risen from the trunk of atree, on which 
he had seated himself, when Prince Cibo, 
in accordance with his duties as a second, 
endeavoured to effect a compromise; an 
endeavour, which was promptly frustrated 
by the Cavaliere’s rude reply, who insisted 
upon ‘* seeing blood.” 

** A su commodo!” was Cibo’s answer in 
return and bowing coldly, he came back to 
where we stood. 

The conditions of the duel were those 
customary in Italy at a ‘‘ riscontro serio.” 
The adversaries were placed at a distance 
of forty paces from each other; they were 
to advance simultaneously and after making 
ten paces, a sign was to be given, to indi- 
cate, that they might fire at will. 

Before the Marchese Cassotti conducted 
Camillo to his place, the latter beckoned 
me to his side and gave me his hand. 

‘**Let me thank you once more for the 
interest you have taken in me and my 
family. I hope all may be well yet; if not 
— may God bless you and all those dear to 
me!” 

He averted his face, without waiting for 
my reply, raised his head qh an expres- 
sion of calm dignity, such as I have never 
seen since, and made the Prince a sign, that 
he was ready. 

One of the seconds of the Cavaliere, ap- 
parently the oldest of us all, cast a glance 
at the two combatants, called out ‘‘ attenti, 
signori!” and after having satisfied him- 
self by another glance, that both were fully 
prepared, he clapped his hands three times 
—and slowly but firmly the adversaries ad- 
vanced upon each other. 

The drama, which I am about relating, 
lasted but a few minutes, before reaching its 
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it may be readily conceived, that not one 
of those, who had the ill fortune to witness 
the scene, was capable of giving a detailed 
account of the same. 

I saw, that both had overstepped the ten- 
pace beundary-line ; saw both of them rais- 
ing their arms and gradually approachin 
each other, each measuring the other wit 
his looks; Salviati with an expression 
both sinister and gloomy; Camillo calmly 
and loftily. The next thing I saw, was a 
light cloud of smoke from Salviati’s pistol. 
I shut my eyes, my heart ceased to beat. 
I heard the report of the pistol and trem- 
blingly opened my eyes again! Heaven 
be praised! Camillo stood there erect, 
slightly wavering for an instant, but the 
next, advancing upon the Cavaliere as calm- 
ly as before. 

The latter’s face, immediately after 
firing, grew pale and assumed an expres- 
sion of undisguised astonishment; it evi- 
dently seemed incredible to him, to have 
missed his opponent. He grew paler and 
paler; the nearer Camillo approached him 
with levelled arm, in other words the 
nearer a certain and inevitable death closed 
upon him, the more every drop of color 
left his face. Suddenly however its ex- 
pression changed to one of such fiendish 
malice, as I have never seen before or 
since; he appeared like a demon, whose 
contorted features could scarcely suppress 
a diabolical smile. 

Camillo came nearer and nearer — they 
were but a few paces apart. The blood 
seemed to curdle in my veins. I think I 
should have been much calmer, had I been 
in Salviati’s place; every second at all 
events seemed an eternity. Now he stood 
close to him — one slight pressure, one 
motion of his finger and a scoundrel — no, 
a human being — would have been in the 
presence of His maker! All at once —I 
shall never forget the sight — Camillo 
dropped his pistol, took it into his left 
hand and — held out his right to the Cava- 
liere. 

** Will you forgive me, Carlo, for having 
insulted you yesterday?” he said. ‘* Come, 
give me your hand, that I may pardon you 
for having killed me! Be a son to my 
poor forsaken father, Salviati! Never 
leave him —do you hear me? Think of 
God and the last judgment, Carlo. Your 
hand — quick, give me your hand — Jesus 
Maria! Take my soul to Thee, O 
Lord!” 

We rushed forward all of us; I caught 
the Major in my arms. The doctor bent 


final horrible catastrophe. Although this! over him; a deathly suspense of a few 
short space of time seemed a century to us, 


' moments followed, and: 
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‘** Nulla Ca fare! There is nothing more 
to be done —he is dead!” were the words 
of the medical man. 

A cry of anguish fell from our lips —I 
came near fainting. . . . 


Motionless we stood around Camillo’s 
body, which we had carried into the shade 
of a tree. The doctor had examined it a 
second time and could only confirm the sad 
and terrible certainty. 

‘Tt seems almost incredible,” he said, 
‘*that any man, wounded as he was, could 
have walked ten paces and uttered forty or 
more words! A physician, seeing the 
wound, would be utterly amazed. All 
science seems to be upset here; the wound 
must have been fatal on the spot. It is my 
firm conviction, that the Major was dead, 
even while he walked and articulated! 
Such an energy and force of will is unheard- 
of, gentlemen. We have seen it; but 
nobody, I assure you, would believe us — 
no expert at any rate!” 

My head was in a whirl. I began to 
understand the meaning of Salviati’s dia- 
bolical smile. He alone had noticed, that 
the blood flowed in a perfect stream from 
Camillo’s breast, and most probably he had 
foreseen, that he would be unable to walk 
up close to him, or if he did, that his hand 
would tremble at the last; and that even 
if he should be killed, his own revenge 
would have been accomplished beyond a 
dofibt. 

My whole frame fairly shook at the sight 
of the man, who stood not far from us, 
slowly, nay carelessly as if nothing had 
happened, picking the leaves off an olive- 
branch he had broken from the tree, 
against which he leaned. 

Cibo went up to him. 

** Signor Cavaliere,” he addressed him 
in a solemn tone of voice, ‘‘ Major Camillo 
Ginozzi, your cousin, has been killed by 
your hand. Are you still prepared to give 
instructions for the second duel ?” 

‘*T am extremely sorry,” was Salviati’s 
reply, ‘‘ for having fired with such deadly 
aim; but a duel is a duel, and they, who 
provoke it, ought to think of the conse- 
quences, before it is too late. I am obliged 
to leave this very day, and see no reason, 
why this other affair should not be settled 
at once. At all events I am unwilling to 

ostpone the second duel, unless this 

erman give me full and complete satisfac- 
tion by asking my pardon, if the sight of 
what has just happened have affected him 
too much!” 

The Prince brought back his answer. I 
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went up to the spot, where lay the swords 
and seized the first one in my reach. 

**T beseech you,” I said to the Prince, 
‘to hasten the necessary preparations as 
much as possible. I am so terribly excited, 
that I fear I might repeat the scene of last 
night.” 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, be calm,” said 
Palla Cassotti. ‘‘If he fences as well as 
he shoots. . . .” 

** Quick, quick,” I interrupted him, 
brandishing my sword in the air, ‘** I cannot 
be kept waiting much longer.” 

Accidentally looking up, I met the Cava- 
liere’s eyes watching me. I had to make a 
great effort upon myself, not to rush upon 
him then and there. That demoniacal grin, 
which I had noticed upon Salviati’s face, 
when Camillo was advancing upon him, 
was once more upon his lips, when he ob- 
served, how impatiently I beat the air with 
my sword. 

It was indeed fortunate, that the seconds 
were just finishing their preparations. I 
hardly know what otherwise might have 
happened ; for when I faced my enemy at 
last, sword in hand, I experienced the 
same sensation, which, since then, I have 
had frequent occasion to observe in similar 
extraordinary cases; namely a strangely 
excited state of the nervous system imme- 
diately before and after the danger, and a 
complete tranquillity and presence of mind, 
while trying to avoid or to overcome it. 

When my blade crossed that of the 
Cavaliere, I calmed down in an instant, as 
if by magic; so much so in fact, that I 
realized during the first two or three pas- 
sages, that I was in imminent danger, and 
that I required all my courage and dex- 
terity. if I did not want to share the Major’s 
fate before many more minutes. 

The reader is probably aware, that there 
are two systems of fencing, both of which 
have their zealous adherents and defenders 
and are equally good in their way; both 
leading to the same sad result, when in 
practice pitted one against the other. I 
am referring to the two schools, the Nea- 
politan and the French so ‘called; the 
former showing its peculiar merits chiefly 
in the modes of attack; the latter, from 
more humane principles, confining its 
special art to the defense, in which respect 
it has made such rapid strides towards _per- 
fection during the last twenty years, that 
duels among its champions rarely result 
fatally. When however the two systems 
are practically applied on one and the same 
occasion, it is a rare case for the encounter 
to result in other than the most serious con- 
sequences, and at placing myself ‘on 
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guard,” I, as well as all present, saw at 
once, that we were disciples of both these 
systems. Salviati guarded himself in the 
Neapolitan style with arm outstretched; I 
on the French system, with arm bent. 

I am unable to give the reader all the de- 
tails of the duel; the technical descriptions 
of Salviati’s adroit attacks, and my happy 

arades, moreover could interest him but 
ittle. All I can say is, that although my 
fencing-masters, both in Germany and in 
France, had pronounced me a very able 
fencer, I had found my match in Salviati. 
His attacks were bold and adroit; he tried 
to disturb my attention in every possible 
way for some time, and when he found that 
he did not succeed in this, he endeavoured 
to intimidate me, by pressing me hard and 
uttering savage exclamations and curses. 

I reiterate, that I was perfectly calm. 
My German phlegm stood me in good ser- 
vice ; do what he would, I remained strong 
on the defensive and all his thrusts, however 
cleverly and powerfully executed, were 
warded off by my blade or the handle of my 
sword. Once the Cavaliere, coming too 
close, had even received a scratch from the 
point of my weapon. 

He now appeared to change his tactics. 
His attacks assumed a more deliberate and 
cautious character and were more easily 
warded off. I supposed that he wanted me to 
take the offensive, and I looked up into his 
face. 

His eyes were fixed upon me with a 
strange sparkle and a singular glare ; it was 
a look I could not bear; it stung me, as it 
were, and I looked down again upon the 
ground. 

Meanwhile the combat went on uninter- 
ruptedly. Sualviati remained firm in his 
new tactics, seemingly trying to play with 
me, probably also to tire me out, in order 
to make a sudden and impetuous attack all 
the more effective. 

After a while, a feeling came over me as 
if my supposition regarding his wishing to 
exhaust my strength, might be the correct 
one after all. 
heaviness in all my limbs, which increased 
rapidly ; my temples felt a singular pres- 
sure, which soon after became actually 
painful. I shook myself violently, cast a 
glance at the second, in order to see if the 
seven minutes, after which a short pause 
was to come, had not expired yet. I was 
faintly warding a slow thrust of my oppo- 
nent’s, and involuntarily, or more properly 
speaking, against my will, my eyes met 

ose of Salviati. He looked at me as fix- 
edly and frowningly as before. 

A horrible thought suddenly flashed 


I experienced a sensation of 
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through my brain and made me tremble 
from head to foot. Grisier, the most cele 
brated fencing-master of our age — the man, 
who considered it his greatest achieve 
ment, during his long career to have pre- 
vented nearly two hundred duels — had of- 
ten warned us of magnetizers; a warning, 
at which we had often smiled, since no sen- 
sible man believes in magnetism. As 

said before, the idea suddenly occurred to me 
that the cavaliere was trying to magnetize 
me, in order to paralyze my mental and 
bodily strength; and all the peculiar symp- 
toms I felt, seemed to confirm the same. 

With lightning-like rapidity the fear, en- 
gendered by that thought, caused me to 
shake off my growing apathy. I knew that I 
should be lost, if I did not make a desperate ° 
exertion to save myself. I was at that very 
moment warding one of the cavaliere’s 
straight thrusts, and rushed upon him with 
all the force I was capable of bringing to 
bear upon my own. 

A quarter of a second later, I felt the cold 
steel piercing my chest. The weapon 
dropped from my hand—I gave a loud 
scream and sank upon the ground. 


IV. 

On opening my eyes, much to my aston 
ishment, I found myself in the same room, 
in which I had passed the previous night. 
I looked around me and thought it strange, 
that an arm-chair should stand in front of 
my bed, in which reclined a man dressed in 
a long gown and fast asleep. I looked in- 
tently at this man, but his head being turned 
in an opposite direction, I could not see his 
face. His dressing-gown however, — an 
article of wear totally unknown in Italy — 
arrested my attention involuntarily. 

Where had I seen this dressing-gown be- 
fore? I vainly tried to remember it. A 
movement I made, caused a stinging pain in 
my chest ; I put my hand upon the place and 
found my chest covered with bandages. This 
brought me to myself in a moment! It sud- 
denly flashed upon me what I had gone 
through in the morning. The scene of the 
duel rose before my mind. I remembered 
everything — Camillo, Salviati, Prince Cibo ; 
but who was the man in the dressing-gown, 
sleeping there beside me? 

The effort of trying to collect my thoughts 
seemed to have exhausted my strength. I 
fell asleep. 

When —_ it was night, for a lighted 
lamp with a green screen stood on the open 
leaf of a writing-desk. I glanced at the 
arm-chair in front of my bed —it was va- 
cant. I looked for the man in the dressing- 
gown and my dim vision espied him at last, 




















sitting at the desk, writing. The profile of 
his face seemed familiar to me, but I was 
unable to give a name to the person I| 
faintly recognized and remembered to 
have seen before. The writer suddenly 
turned his face in my direction; a strange 
emotion came over me! If the faint light 
of the lamp did not deceive me, that man 
resembled the one dearest to me on earth! 

He raised the screen a little and looked 
at me. I saw his face and called aloud: 

‘* Father — father !” 

He jumped from his chair, ran towards 
me and put his arms around my neck. 

‘* Heaven be thanked!” I heard the dear 
familiar voice say, — ‘‘ Heaven be thanked ! 
Reason is returning at last!” 

I wanted to speak, to ask him questions ; 
but he put my head back upon the pillow, 
and begged and implored me to remain si- 
lent. With my hand in his, I again fell 
asleep. 

On awakening I felt much stronger than 
before; and when I became fully conscious, 
that it was not a dream which had deceived 
me, that, on the contrary, it was actually my 
father who sat there close by my side, look- 
ing at me with an indescribable expression 
of heart-felt joy and satisfaction — the read- 
er will readily conceive, with what eager- 
ness I asked him question upon question. 

He told me, that I had been taken to my 
hotel immediately after the duel, where the 
celebrated surgeon, Professor Lavetti, ex- 
amined my wound and pronounced it not 
fatal, the Cavaliere’s sword having glanced 
off from one of the ribs, thus diminishing 
the force of the blow, and preventing the 
more vital parts from being injured. The 
wound-fever, he feared, would be a pro- 
tracted one and my ultimate recovery re- 
quire more than ordinary care. My father 
also told me, that Prince Cibo had found in 
my coat-pocket the letter I had written to 
my father, thus learning the latter’s address, 
whom he had at once informed of my mis- 
hap, and who had started for Genoa on the 
evening of the same day, on which he re- 
ceived the two letters. 

‘* How long have I been lying here then ? ” 
I asked greatly astonished, ‘‘ The duel 
must have taken place only yesterday.” 

‘*Poor boy!” replied he, ‘it is just a 
fortnight to-day. I came here eight days 

0.” 

I shall not tire my readers by a descrip- 
tion of the slow stages of my recovery. It 
was indeed a long and tedious one, and I 
owe it to the unremitting care, such as only 
a loving parent can bestow upon his only 
child, that I could consider myself sufficient- 
ly cured at the end of two months. 
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Prince Cibo and Marchese Palla Cassotti 
had called only once, their regiment having 
been ordered to the Crimea. They told me, 
that Camillo’s wife had come to Genoa her- 
self, in order to escort the body of her hus- 
band to Ponte Decimo. They had hardly 
more than seen her and, as might be sup- 
posed, found her utterly prostrated under 
the affliction. Salviati, they informed me, 
had left and nothing had been heard of him 
since. They would no doubt have told me 
more, but they were on the point of em- 
barking with their troops and could not 
spare me more than a quarter of an hour. 

We bade farewell to each other and my 
father thanked them for their generous kind- 
ness and attention to me. 

When I was sufficiently strong to banish 
all fears of a relapse, Italy began to burn 
under my father’s feet, aud it was the happi- 
est day of his journey, when we finaily took 

assage for Marseilles. Still happier was 
1c, when he led the son, whom he had just 
saved from death, into the old home in our 
native city and into the sitting-room, which 
looked more cosey and pleasant than ever; 
in which the spirit of my dear mother seemed 
to linger, while the genial smile of her life- 
size likeness on the wall seemed to thank her 
faithful husband for having safely brought 
their sick child back from foreign lands! 

Years had gone by and I but just re- 
turned from a long journey, on which I had 
started one day, when the deserted home 
had become unbearable to me, after he, 
whose fond affection was the only charm 
that bound me, had followed my mother into 
the better land above ! 

I had seen much of the world and of life, 
and nothing held me back any more. Rich, 
independent, from early youth longing to 
see the sunny climes beyond the mountains 
and the seas, I had preferred the varied 
existence of a traveller to the quiet life and 
sober duties of a citizen at home. Rest- 
lessly 1 had for years gone from one place 
to another, from city to city, from land to 
land, from continent to continent; I had 
seen the manifoldness of the divine creation 
and admired its transcendent unity; I had 
seen many lovely countries and charming 
spots everywhere, none resembling the oth- 
er. I had seen thousands of people of all 
races, forms and colours, who all resembled 
each other in their actions and desires and 
longings, whilst I— resembled them all! 

Rich in memories and experiences, and 
bodily as well as mentally exhausted, I had 
finally returned home and was trying to live 
myself into the ways and customs in Ger- 
many, as I had done at Smyrna and Buenos 
Ayres. 











Often, very often, especially during those 
long hours, which one passes at sea, where 
the constant monotony of companionship 
— an almost complete exhaustion, 

ad [ recalled to mind that bloody episode 
of my youthful days, that dreadful morning 
in the olive-grove near the Marchese Palla 
Cassotti’s villa, which had followed upon a 
night, in which I had made the acquaintance 
of a man, who would assuredly have been a 
true-hearted friend of mine for life, had not 
a higher hand torn us asunder by removing 
him from earthly misery, throwing me back 
from the gates of death into the tossing 
waves ‘of human life. The whole terrible 
drama, unfolded before my eyes in the short 
space of scarce ten minutes, in which I had 
even been one of the principal actors, had 
often appeared to me as an idle dream; the 
scar on my breast alone reminded me, that 
there had been such a person as Cavaliere 
Carlo Salviati— an expert marksman with 
a diabolical smile, a capital fencer with a 
sinister glance in his eyes. 

I had quietly resolved to spend the rest 
of my life at home, to settle down and to 
walk the long road which leads to the inevit- 
able goal, in peace and quietness devoting 
myself to the welfare of those around me. 

For a year or more nothing occurred, that 
could have made me waver in my laudable 
resolution, when suddenly an unforeseen 
event upset the whole structure of my 
charming castles-in-the-air and [, as the 
reader already knows, set out once more on 
a journey to Italy. 

It happened as follows. One morning I 
was quietly seated at my writing-desk, over- 
hauling several bundles of old papers, which 
a pending law-suit required me to examine 
more closely, when a pocket-book, which 
must have belonged to my father, fell into 
my hands. I opened it and found a pass- 
port viséd for Italy, dating back to the time, 
when he had hurried to the side of his se- 
verely wounded son. I also found the 
letter, which Prince Cibo had written to 
him and my thoughts instantly wandered 
back to the past, with which that dreadful 
episode was connected. I examined the 
rest of its contents and found many other 
insignificant documents, hotel-bifls, cartes 
de visite, etc., and had just determined to 
tie them all up again and put them back into 
the drawer, when an old faded letter, adher- 
ing, as it were, to the two sides of one of 
the pockets, arrested my attention. I looked 
at the direction, the letter being entirely 
untouched, and the reader will certainly 
share my astonishment, when I tell him, 
that it bore not my father’s address, but my 
own. For some time I sat there vainly try- 
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|ing to guess how the letter could have got 
land remained there uno ened; at last I 
broke the seal and eagerly looked for the 
signature. 

I uttered a loud scream. when I discov- 
ered it to be that of ‘* Camillo Ginozzi!” 

My excitement increased as I ran over 
its faded lines; the whole scene came back 
to me with redoubled force. The letter 
ran: 


**My pear Sir,— 

** You, whom I shall soon call my friend 
if it so pleases God, have left me not an 
hour since. Meanwhile I have written to 
my dear ones and bidden them farewell — 
or rather sent them an ‘au revoir.’ Had I 
remained in the army, a similar occurrence 
might have taken place any day and my 
wife — is the wife of a soldier. God’s will 
be done! 

‘*T have also written to my father, asked 
his forgiveness and, for my dear mother’s 
sake, implored him to befriend my child, if 
I should be taken away. 

‘*It is your turn next! Why? Let me 
tell you. Although I am thoroughly con- 
vineed, that I have always done my whole 
duty, yet this taking leave of life falls 
heavily upon my soul! Except the rela- 
tions between my father and myself, I am. 
a very happy man. You will one day 
know what that means, when you can hold 
a beloved wife in your arms, and a lovely 
child by your hand! To part with such a 
bliss — to leave my wife and child to an un- 
certain and treacherous fate without rela- 
tives, without friends or protection... . 
Oh! I know that God is the father of the 
widows and orphans, but I should die more 
easily, if I knew, that they had one friend, 
one protector left them on earth. You are 
young, very young, but in your veins 
tlows generous blood. Ihave seen it this 
night. I have discovered it in your words, 
and yet I had not the courage to ask you 
to promise me, if God should let you sur- 
vive, as I fervently hope He may, to watch 
over my wife. You are a stranger here, 
we know each other only an hour or two, 
and my request might appear — what shall 
I call it? —romantic. I have let you go 
from my room, without daring to speak to 
you about it; now I am angry with myself 
for having done so. Be that as it may, my 
dear sir, you will surely understand what [ 
mean and the anxiety, which oppresses me. 
If Salviati’s bullet should pierce my breast, 
will you promise me to think sometimes of 
this night and to inquire occasionally after 
the widow and orphan child of your com- 
panion in arms, in order to see, whether 
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they require the services of a friend, to 
assist them when in trouble, and if in need 
of help, will you befriend the helpless? I 
could not have asked you this face to face 
—I hardly know why not. This letter at 
all event= wit! ov ly reach you, if I do fall; 
but I feel confident, you will comply with 
my request, and do even more than I could 
hope for. I have felt it in the pressure of 
your hand, I have read it in your eye; and 
now good night, Carissimo! Maybe this 
letter will never reach you! God grant it 
may not — but no, God’s will be done! 
‘* Faithfully Yours, 
CaMILLO GINOzzI.” 


A sensation of shame, such as I had 
never felt before in all my life, came over 
me, while I read the letter. How mean, 
how unpardonable was it in me, during 
twelve long years, never to have inquired 
after the family of my companion in arms! 
How contemptible did I appear in my own 
sight, for having regarded that sad affair as 
amere episode in my tourist-life, without 
seeing in it the hand of God, who probably 
saved me from death, that I might become 
the instrument of His mercy in the case of 
my poor fallen friend’s family! I seemed 
to have lost every particle of my German 
nature in my travels back and forth; else 
how could I have acted thus? —I felt as 
heartily ashamed, as if I were guilty of an 
act of cowardice, and as repentant, as if I 
had committed a crime. 

But how had that letter got into my 
father’s pocket-book, and why had he never 
given it to me? The only explanation I 
could find for this most singular neglect 
was, that the letter must have been brought 
tome after Camillo’s death; that my ser- 
vant had omitted to deliver it, and that my 
father had finally put it into his pocket- 
book and after my recovery forgotten to 
speak to me about it, especially since it 
firmly adhered to the pocket-book, in which 
I found it, and where my father had proba- 
bly overlooked it ever since. 

Whether this simple explanation is the 
correct one, who can tell? But that and 
how much it pained me not to have found the 
letter years ago, I need hardly say ; in fact, I 
could scarcely find words to express my 
grief. 

The excitement over, I hastened to see, 
if it were possible to make amends for past 
oblivion and neglect. Ihad a friend, whose 
acquaintance I had made in early life at 
Turin and who had since been transferred 
to an important place, connected with the 
Italian embassy at Paris. I wrote to him, 
requesting him to give me promptly all the 
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information he could collect about the fam- 
ily of the late Major Ginozzi. 

In what terrible suspense I passed the 
days awaiting his reply, the reader may 
imagine, when I tell him, that I apprehend- 
ed the worst, and gradually arrived at the 
eccentric conclusion, that J bore the chief 
part of the blame. 

My friend’s letter came at last. It con- 
tained some data and hints, but so little of 
tangible information, that my confusion and 
anxiety increased to an alarming degree. 
What he wrote me, was briefly this. After 
the Major’s death, a very stormy scene had 
taken place between the Colonel and the 
Cavaliere, which however resulted in no 
rupture, but on the contrary apparently in- 
creased the influence, which Salviati had 
until then exerted over the old gentleman. 
Baroness Ginozzi had caused the body of 
her husband to be interred at Ponte De- 
cimo and lived at the latter place in great 
seclusion for about three years after. One 
morning the unexpected news of her death 
had been received, and from the physician 
of the little village, my friend’s informant 
had learned, that she had slowly pined away 
since the day on which she became a widow. 
Her little child, a daughter, had a guardian 
appointed for her in the person of her 
grandfather, who positively declined to 
see her, and sent her to an educational in- 
stitute abroad. Beyond this I had no clue 
whatever given me, except the mere men- 
tion of the fact, that the Colonel, — by that 
time a feeble and decrepit old man — was 
leading a very retired life and was scarcely 
ever seen outside of his house. 

For a day or two I remained undecided 
what to do. The idea, however, that the 
Colonel, who perhaps scarcely knew what 
he was doing, and who, moreover, was 
completely subjected to Salviati’s ill-will, 
was the child’s guardian, and as such could 
dispose of her future fate as it seemed to 
him best, made me feel unspeakably 
wretched. 

I resolved to see for myself how matters 
really stood, in order to save myself any 
further anxiety and bitter regrets. This 
resolve I promptly and firmly adhered to; 
once more I bade farewell to my native 
country and the quiet home-life, to which 
I had meanwhile accustomed myself, and 
—the reader has seen me arrive at 
Turin. 


Vv. 

Ir is a matter of no little difficulty to 
enter into an undertaking, which we hardly 
know where and how to set about. How 
was I to proceed at Turin? What was I 
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to do in order to ascertain, if I were really 
still able to comply with Camillo’s last re- 
uest P— My first attempt was utterly 
frustrated almost the very moment I made 
it. 
I had determined under some pretext or 
other to simply call upon the Colonel, — 
having left his house a number of years 
ago without giving any special offence — 
and once in conversation with him, to al- 
lude.to his granddaughter, in order to learn 
in what relation they stood to each other. 

When I presented myself at the house 
in Via Borgo Nuovo, I was peremptorily in- 
formed by the servant at the door, that the 
old gentleman received no visits whatever, 
by order of his physician; and that, if I 
had any special business with him, the 
Colonel’s nephew, Cavaliere Salviati would 
be the proper person to address myself to. 

Without leaving my name, I left the 
house, and strolled along the arcades lead- 
ing from the Piazza Madame to the river. 
What was I to do next ? 

Common sense told me, that after what 
had happened between us, I ought to be 
especially on my guard against the Cava- 
liere, and be more than cautious, not to let 
him know, with what intentions I had come 
to Turin. He was, nevertheless, the only 

erson, who could give me any reliable 
information concerning the precise relations 
between grandfather and granddaughter ! 

Que faire ?— Unmindful of the crowd of 
promenaders, venders, and loungers, who 
at times rendered the arcades almost im- 
— I had walked on beyond the 

iazza Carlo Emanuele, and arrived within 
a few steps of the bridge across the Po, 
before I asked myself where I was going. 

I indulged in a short reflection, and the 
day being exceptionally pleasant, I con- 
cluded to take a walk in the open air. 
I crossed the bridge, and turned into the 
charming avenue running along the river in 
the direction of Chieri. This promenade 
is undoubtedly one of the finest in Turin; 
but little frequented, because the fashiona- 
ble world does not affect it, and prefers to 
display itself in the lovely garden-like 
walks, which surround the city like a ram- 
part of flowers. 

On the promenade above alluded to, 
people of the respectable middle and the 
working classes are seen on Sundays and 
holidays only; during the week one meets 
but few solitary promenaders, seated on 
benches here and there, indulging in fond 
reveries or the still sweeterdolce far ni- 
ente ; or occcasionally reading, and looking 
up from their books, as if the rich shady 
foliage were the frame of the picture, 
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which the eloquent author had conjured 
up before their minds. 

I had been walking for sometime in 
the broad, straight avenue, when my foot 
suddenly hit against an object, which proved 
to be a book. I picked it up; it was a 
breviary, evidently well-thumbed. Be- 
tween its leaves were many bookmarks in 
the shape of ribbons, and these apparently 
not sufficing the zealous owner, he had 
even turned down the corners of a number 
of leaves. 

I looked around me, and seeing nobody 
to whom I could return what I had found, 
I continued my walk, reading a few sen- 
tences now and then, in order to see how 
much of my Latin studies I had forgotten. 
Suddenly pei a shadow close in 
front of me, and looking up, I recog- 
nized its owner in a monk, who stood there 
with his arms crossed, smilingly awaiting 
my approach. The smile seemed to in- 
dicate, that the breviary belonged to him. 
I held out my hand to him with the book in 
it—he nodded pleasantly, and came for- 
ward to meet me. 

‘*T am very sorry, Signore,” he said, 
‘*to interrupt your pious reading! ” 

‘*Take it, Padre,” I replied. ‘‘ I con- 
fess frankly, that it was less the prayers, 
than their language and form, which oc- 
cupied my attention!” 

‘*Indeed! And if I am not mistaken, 
well as you otherwise speak the language 
of Dante, you are not an Italian, my son!” 

‘© You have guessed right, Padre!” 

‘* A Frenchman ?” 

‘* A German.” 

**Ah! miallegro! I like the Germans; 
they possess more positive knowledge than 
any other nation.” 

** You flatter us, Padre, since I but just 
found out, that I had almost forgotten the 
classical idiom. I only noticed, that the 
text of your breviary . . .” 

oe 

**I beg your pardon for saying so. 
poor Latin,” I said, with a smile. 

‘*Ahem! You are not so far wrong 
either. I have often been told so. But 
believe me, God looks more at the heart, 
that prays to Him, than at the syntactic 
construction of the words the lips utter.” 

** Quite right, Padre, and I am pleased 
to return you the book, which you seem to 
‘have been using for a good many years.” 
| ‘*Yes, my son, ever since that happy 
‘moment, when the mercy of the Lord de- 
|seended into my soul on the dizzy road 
of life, leading to the lowermost abyss of 
corruption, from which His paternal arm 
‘ guided me to repentance and godliness.” 


It is 
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We walked on side by side, and I began 
to take acloser survey of my companion. 
He appeared to be comparatively young 
yet, certainly not over forty years of age, 
although the deep furrows of his finely 
formed face plainly indicated, that many 
of life’s severe tempests had gone over it. 
His eyes still retained the sparkle of a man 
of the world and were entirely free from 
that expression of apathy, which I had fre- 
quently noticed and intensely disliked in 
other monks. They bespoke kindness and 
affection, but life, strength and energy 
likewise. 

**T see, Padre,” said I, ‘*that you also 
like this pleasant promenade.” 

** Certainly [do!”he replied. ‘* As often 
as I have permission given me to leave my 
cloister, I hasten hither to walk and watch 
the fishermen. Let us hurry on a little 
faster ; if I am not mistaken, they will soon 
haul up their nets. I like to see it.” 

We accelerated our gait and I continued 
my scrutiny. A person that has travelled 
much and seen many people, is very apt, 
in spite of an excellent memory, to confound 
faces, or associate them with certain events 
in earlier life. I walked on in silence by 
the side of the monk, who would have been 
very much astonished, could he have 
guessed. what singular thoughts occupied 
my mind at that moment, to the, exclusion 
of almost all others. I was busily trying to 
recall, whom of the many thousands with 
whom I had been in closer contact, this 
Dominican resembled! Where had I seen 
that keen glance, the straight and proud 
carriage and the aristocratic smile, which, 
unconsciously perhaps, played about his 
lips, even at the gravest words? Could it 
have been in Paris, London or Madrid? — 
in Damascus or in Valparaiso, in Scotland 
or in Morocco? I tried in vain. The 
replies I made the Padre, were vague and 
unintelligible; I wanted to remember, but 
could not. Suddenly my attention was 
arrested by two soldiers who, evidently in 
wine, came straight towards us, loudly 
singing the well-known air ‘‘ Fratelli d’Ital- 
ia.” They swayed from one side to the 


other, looked at us rather angrily, but! 


passed by us without any further disturb- 
ance. I cast a glance at my companion 
and came near making some jovial remarks 
about the two soldiers, but hesitated on 
seeing the peculiar expression of his face. 
He had drawn himself up to his full height 
and looked after the two with undisguised 
admiration depicted in his eye. 

**Splendid fellows!” he exclaimed. 
** Brave boys those of the third Lancers — 
the same, that made the famous charge 
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under General Sonnay at Montebello! Ah! 
to see them on horseback with their lances 
in the air, sweeping down upon the enemy 
with the war-cry of their King: ‘ Savoya, 
Savoya!’ It is a magnificent spectacle, 
and. . .” 

He stopped; his eyes rested upon the 
breviary he held in his hand, the fire of his 
eyes had become extinct as if by magic, and 
an indescribable expression of sadness and 
of grief appeared in his countenance. He 
seized the cross, suspended from his belt, 
and kissed it devoutly, his hands mechani- 
cally turned the rosary, and without seem- 
ingly minding me in the least, he murmured 
a low prayer, which evidently rose from the 
innermost depths of his heart. 

I was both astonished and deeply affected. 
Suddenly he turned to me again, his pale 
face looking even paler than before; and 
as suddenly, a long forgotten face flashed 
upon my memory, while a name, which for 
twelve long years had rarely, but during 
the last two months had almost daily oc- 
curred to me, rose to my lips. I fell back 
a pace or two and with hesitating voice 
asked him: 

‘** Marchese. . . Marchese. . . Palla Cas- 
sotti — you — you here—a Dominican 
Monk?” 

At the mention of his name my former 
second started, his brow contracted and 
his eye shot fire. 

‘*Who are you, Signore?” he said with 
that short tone of voice and accent, betray- 
ing the officer and the native of Genoa 
alike, — ‘* what name was it you uttered ?” 

** Marchese! do you not recognize me, 
the opponent of Salviati at the duel in the 
olive-grove near your villa, on the road to 
Oneglia ?” 

Again he started as if an electric shock 
had moved him; his face was ashy pale and 
with a bitter smile on his lips, he replied: 

‘Yes, yes! I remember now! You 
were a friend of the Major’s. . . the young 
German, who fought so hotly and impru- 
dently !” 

‘** And will you not give me your hand 
Padre —that hand, which the Marchese 


Palla Cassotti extended so generously 
then?” 
He held out his emaciated hand and 


pressed mine. 

‘* Singular, very singular ! ” he muttered. 
‘*Tt was only yesterday, that I met acomrade, 
with whom I roomed at the Academy and 
served for several years in the same regi- 
ment. He did not recognize me, while 

ee 

‘< If it is unpleasant to you, Padre, I will 
forget it.” 
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He was silent for some minutes. 

‘‘Did you know,” he resumed, ‘* that 
Prince Cibo fell in the battle of the Tscher- 
naya?” 

‘*T did not know it.” 

** And now Addio, my son! I hope you 
may have a pleasant walk. I have to go 
back to my cell. Glad to have seen you, 
Signore! Good-day!” 

i saw he was sorry at being recognized 
by me. I held out my hand once more. 

**Do not leave me thus, Padre,” I said. 
‘*Our meeting cannot be an accidental one 
merely. Come and sit down on this bench 
with me and let me tell you, what brought 
me to Turin. You may then judge, if it be 
accident alone, that caused me to meet him, 
who heard the last sigh of the dying Camillo 
Ginozzi; or if a higher hand has unex- 
pectedly shown us the way we ought to 
follow in grateful humility. Listen to me.” 

He followed me to the bench apparently 
calm, but listened with visible excitement 
and nervous motions to what I told him, all 
of which the reader knows already. When 
I handed him Camillo’s letter and his eyes 
ran over its contents, his hand trembled; 
and when after ending my tale, I looked up 
into his face, he appeared to me like a saint 
from heaven, sitting there with folded hands, 
with eyes turned upward and his pale face 
radiant with a celestial fire. I could not 
utter another word, but looked at the 
former Marchese with profound emotion. 

** And you have come from afar, you say, 
to protect the child of the: man, whom you 
have known but a single night ?” he said at 
last. 

**T consider it my bounden duty.” 

** Alas!” he went on, while his face as- 
sumed an expression of profound disdain, 
**and I— I — have not so much as thought 
of the child these nine years! ” 

‘*Did you know the child was alive?” 
He looked at me in utter amazement; my 
— appeared to be unintelligible to 

im. 

‘* The Lord is good and merciful! This 
then is to be the reward for all my troubles 
and sufferings. The Lord be praised! ” 

I did not understand the meaning of his 
words; I thought even for a moment, that 
he did not know himself what be was saying, 
for, as I said before, his face beamed with 
a supernatural light. 

**Come with me—come quickly!” he 
exclaimed, starting from his seat. ‘‘ By all 
that is sacred, you shall see, what a monk 
can do—come on! I must and will save 


the child of Camillo Ginozzi and Corinna 
Peretti. 
will vouchsafe me this reward! 


I will, do you hear me? J! God 
Come on 
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— you shall assist me, you, the messenger 
of the Lord, who have brought me the 
merry of His blessing from a foreign 
and!” 

He seized my arm and urged me to fol 
low him to town. I looked around me fo1 
help —I thought the monk had lost his 
senses. 


VI. 


He grew calmer, when we neared the 
first bridge. He stood still, pondered a 
moment, then went on again and stopping 
a second time, asked me in a tone of com- 
mand, which with him seemed the unmis- 
takable sign of his having forgotten his 
holy profession : 

‘** Have you any money with you ? ” 

‘* T have.” 

** Have you much ? ” 

‘** That depends upon what you call much. 
I have letters of credit on Rothschild for a 
considerable sum.” 

** Draw all the money at once, this very 
day!” 

**T will if you say so. But would you be 
kind enough to tell me — ” 

‘* How much money bave you upon your 
person at this moment?” 

‘**T hardly know —a couple of hundred 
lire.” 

** Not enough! Could you let me have a 
hundred Napoleons in an hour from now?” 

** Certainly I can.” 

‘© That will do! In an hour and where? 
Wait a moment. Do you know the store 
of the German bookseller Loescher ? ” 

**T do.” 

‘* You shall find me there. Try to give 
me the money so, that nobody sees you do- 
ing it. And now say not another word to 
me — least of all at the shop. You are not 
to know me, you understand? At eleven 
o’clock tu-morrow morning come to the 
cloister and ask for Fra Angiolo — we shall 
make the final arrangements there.” 

Without waiting for my reply, he walked 
hurriedly away, ascending the hill, which I 
knew lec to the cloister. 

I looked after him as he went; surely, he 
could not disguise his former profession. 
Some promenaders, not far off, seemed to 
share my own thoughts on the subject ; their 
eyes followed the Dominican, who marched 
on with a firm step, with head erect and 
beaming eye. 

I need hardly tell the reader, that I re- 
mained behind in a far greater confusion 
than before. I had indeed found some clue 
for future action; but Heaven only knew, 
what clue that might prove to be! The 
Marchese’s demeanor was so very singular, 
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that I did not know what to make of it. I 
hired a hack, drove to the banker’s, and as- 
tonished the cashier not a little by my re- 
quest to pay me five hundred Napoleons on 
account. ‘The hour appointed by the Mar- 
chese not having arrived, I drove next to 
the Café Nazionale under the arcades, this 
favourite restaurant being but a few paces 
distant from the bookseller’s shop, where 
the rendez-vous was to take place. I or- 
dered a sherbet and took a seat at a win- 
dow, from which, while deeply engaged in 
meditation, I could leisurely watch the 
passers-by. 

After having indulged in this pleasant oc- 
cupation for about a quarter of an hour, I 
might have been seen suddenly jumping 
up from my chair, taking my hat and cane, 
throwing a piece of money to the waiter, 
and rushing from the café in a frenzied 
hurry. 

What had happened? Why did I cast a 
searching glance along the arcades and 
push a crowd of grumbling Turinese citi- 
zens aside on my right and left, threading 
my way in the direction of the Piazza 
Madame in pursuit of an object, that 
claimed my whole and profoundest atten- 
tion? More than that, why did I at that 
moment forget all about certain matters, 
which, a minute or two ago, occupied my 
mind exclusively — the child of the Major 
— Salviati — the monk — the entire purpose 
of my journey ? 

Breathlessly I hastened forwards and 

only lowered my pace on finding myself 
within five steps from a trio of ladies, who 
walked in advance of me, leisurely and 
frequently stopping at the windows of the 
stores, that lined the street. They were 
the identical three ladies, whom I had seen 
from the window of the Café Nazionale, the 
sight of whom —I know not why —had 
caused my heart to cease throbbing and the 
blood to rush to my brain, and whom I 
pursued, scarcely conscious of what I was 
doing. 
Why? How did I know why? Perhaps 
on account of the sixty francs, which they 
owed me? For there was not the shadow 
of a doubt but the oldest of them was the 
lady of St. Jean de Maurienne, and the two 
younger ones her former companions Paula 
and Clelia. 

I could not help laughing aloud when, 
after taking breath, I asked myself, why I 
ran after them, and found no better answer 
to the question, than that it was in all prob- 


ability the money alone, which madé me. | say 


I took out my pocket-book,—I wonder 

why I did it ? — opened it without any plaus- 

ible reason I was aware of at the moment, 
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and felt as happy as a king on espying the 
immortelle. 

The ladies meanwhile walked on—I 
after them; they stood still, so did I. 
At last they turned to the left, evidently 
wishing to leave the arcades. I was on the 
point of doing the same, when I suddenly 
observed them entering a store. My mind 
was quickly made up to saunter up and 
down until they emerged from the shop; 
when, quite accidentally, my eyes fell upon 
the sign of the store and I, greatly surprised, 
read on it the words: ‘‘ Librairie Etrangére 
de H. -Loescher.” * 

My fair unknown had actually lured me 
on to my place of destination! I looked at 
my watch — it still lacked five minutes of 
the appointed time. Without hesitating a 
moment, I entered the book-store and asked 
for a list of the latest publications. 

The three ladies were standing in front of 
the counter, apparently unaware of my hav- 
ing entered and being near them. They 
were examining a collection of guides- 
voyageurs, and Miss Paula’s sweet voice was 
heard to say: 

‘* Have you no guide, sir, referring more 
especially to the Riviera del Levaate and 
the Gulf of Spezzia?” 

‘*T beg pardon, Madame,” was the clerk’s 
reply, ‘‘ this guide of Central Italy contains 
all you desire.” 

Paula looked at the book he handed her, 
the old lady with her habitual sunny smile 
did the same. Clelia’s face alone — I could 
see her in the glass opposite — wore the same 
grave expression I had seen before. If I 
was not mistaken, she looked even greatly 
fatigued and exhausted; her beautiful face 
was pale, her eyes were sad, her whole a 
pearance was one of weariness. Why did 
my heart all at once painfully contract, when 
I noticed the expression of profound suffer- 
ing, surrounding the young girl’s head like 
ahalo? I knew it to be anything but well- 
mannered, to address strangers in a place of 
business — but what cared I for that? I 
had rendered the young girl a service be- 
fore and—who could tell! Besides, I 
always have been treated as a debtor, who 
enjoys special advantages and privileges 
with his creditors. 

‘*Have the ladies had a pleasant jour- 
ney?” 

General astonishment and turning round. 

Fora minute or two [ was closely scanned 
from head to foot, whereupon they recog- 
nized me, and the old aunt took courage to 


“Ah, ce Monsieur! Obliged for your 
kind enquiry, sir. We returned from Ge- 
noa an hour ago. Allow me to repeat my 
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sincerest thanks for your great kindness at 
St. Jean de Maurienne.” 

‘* For the service you have rendered me!” 
I said with a smile, casting a glance at 
Clelia. O! how beautiful she looked! 
Her eyes had lost their former cold expres- 
sion and were filled with tears; she looked 
smilingly at me, and I felt a blush suffusing 
my face, as if I were but sixteen or seven- 
teen years old. 

Suddenly Clelia’s face assumed an ex- 
pression of astonishment and confusion, of 
fright even; her eyes turned fixedly to- 
wards the entrance of the shop, mine fol- 
lowed hers—the Dominican monk—the 
Marchese — had just entered the store. 
He approached the counter, took a place 
close by my side and — dropped his hand- 
kerchief. 

I quickly recovered my presence of mind. 
Taking the roll, containing the hundred 
Napoleons, in my hand, I stooped down, 
picked up the handkerchief and handed it 
to the monk. He, feeling the roll, returned 
me a ‘‘ Grazie, Signore! —tante grazie!” 
and quietly turning to the clerk of the store, 
he asked him if he had a translation of the 
famous work of Doellinger on the secular 
power of the Pope. 

**Only a French one,” was the reply. 

** That would not answer my purpose,” 
as quietly remarked the monk, gave a polite 
bow and left the store. 

This whole scene had scarcely lasted more 
thana minute. I had kept my eyes on Cle- 
lia all the while; she had grown paler and 
paler, closely watched the monx’s every 
movement and expression, and after the lat- 
ter had left the place, she stood there like a 
statue. 

** Were you able to take the next train?” 
T was asked by her aunt, who evidently had 
taken no notice whatever of what had hap- 

ned. 

** Yes, Madame,” I replied, after a brief 
pause, during which I tried to master my 
confusion. ‘*I continued my journey the 
very same night.” 

‘*Mamma,” said Paula, ‘‘here is just 
what we want —a description of the road 
from Spezzia to Pisa in its minutest details.” 

I noticed a slight contraction of the old 
lady’s brow; the very next moment she re- 
plied as calmly and pleasantly as ever: 

**Take it then, my child, and let us go. 
You know, we are being expected.” 

In a very few minutes the guide was paid 
for. The old lady gave mea polite bow, 
wished me a pleasant journey, in case I in- 
tended to leave Turin before long, and an 
agreeable visit, incase I should stay. Miss 
Paula also bowed graciously, and Clelia 
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seemed to awaken from a profound dream, 
when her aunt beckoned to her to follow 
them. 

‘* Au revoir, Mademoiselle!” I said to 
her, bowing low. My voice must have 
sounded strangely agitated, for she cast a 
long Segesing tonk at me. 

** Adieu, Monsieur — adieu!” she said at 
last — and was gone. 

This singularly grave girl had already 
gained a singular power over me; her 
** adieu ” sounded like a death-sentence in 
my ears! 

I threw the catalogue on the counter, and 
without minding the sneer on the face of the 
clerk, I also left. I had scarcely reached 
the street, when I observed my friend, the 
monk, standing in the vestibule of a house 
opposite, awaiting my coming. I crossed 
the street and we entered the house. 

“I told you yesterday,” he began in a 
hurried voice, ‘* that you were to call for me 
at the cloister to-morrow forenoon. That 
cannot be done, and I waited here to tell you 
so. We must fix upon another rendez-vous, 
I shall try to learn whatever I can, if possi- 
ble all, this very day, and desire to see you 
early to-morrow morning at any rate. But 
where? Can you suggest a place, a very 
retired one?” 

I thought a moment and said rather 
blandly : 

‘* Retired places are always the most dan- 
gerous ones. If we should be noticed, peo- 
ple would suspect us at once, for — pardon 
me, Padre, for saying so—your present 
garb is not quite as —: as was your uni- 
form in times past. I propose therefore to 
meet you openly in some public place, say 
at the railway-station just before the de- 
parture of a train, be it in the waiting-room 
or on the platform. There nobody will 
think it strange to see a tourist speaking to 
a monk, and... .” 

** You are quite right,” Palla Cassotti in- 
terrupted me. ‘* The train for Genoa leaves 
to-mcrrow morning at half past nine o’clock. 
I shall be at the station by nine.” 

‘*Is there anything that I can do to- 
day?” 

** No — nothing! However —let me 
see —have you any letters of introduction 
for Turin ?” 

** Not one.” 

‘- Have you a servant with you?” 

** Neither.” 

‘* In that case wait a moment. You re- 
quire a reliable attendant. Return to your 
hotel for the present; in an ‘hour or two I 
shall send you one. Ilis face may not be 


of the most prepossessing order — do not 
mind it. 


I vouch for him.” 
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He held out his hand to go. 

‘* Padre! ” I said, *‘ do not, I beg of you, 
lose sight of the fact, that I am still 
owing 
certain thrust of his sword.” 

«Silence! ” said the monk gravely. 
‘Have you come here, to revenge caamneall 
or for the purpose of fulfilling Camillo’s 
dying wish? ” 

‘*For the latter without doubt —for the 
former, — perhaps!” I replied. 

‘*In that event let me tell you, that you 
may count upon my assistance in the former 
— and upon my strenuous resistance in the 
latter case!” 

‘*You appear greatly changed, Mar- 
chese ! ” 

‘*T am — thanks be to God!” 

‘*Hm!— Very well! I shall await 
par protégé in two hours from now, and 
ook for you at nine to-morrow morning.” 

‘*You may! Farewell for the present!” 

** Addio, Padre! ” 

We separated. I went back to my hotel, 
laid down on my sofa and began to medi- 
tate on the double adventure, which had so 
unexpectedly thrust itself in my way and 
was crossing it in so singular a manner. I 
do not hestitate frankly to confess the feel- 
ings, which moved me at that moment. 
The solicitude for the child of the Major 
had almost entirely subsided, whilst inces- 
santly there rose before my mind’s eye a 
pale face with tearful eyes, a lovely form 
moving as lightly as a sylph’s—and a 
sweet, touching voice, which had bidden 
me Adieu! ... No! no! It could not, 
should not be — it was impossible — I must 
see her again — must tell her, that... 
what was I to tell her? 

I began to reflect, to ask myself, if I 
had at last in all my restless wanderings 
found the anchor, which was to chain me 
firmly and indissolubly to a home, a domes- 
tic happiness of my own. O, how many 
glittering castles-in-the-air floated before 
my vision during those two hours, while I 
waited in my room! In every one of them 
Clelia’s image shone brightly as the star, 
that was to shed peace, happiness and love 
upon my path! Yet I had only seen her 
twice — exchanged scarcely ten words with 
her! I had always looked upon it as a 
childish fable, this old, old story of the 
lightning-like consuming of love! I had 
firmly believed, that love could only grad- 
ually be born of lasting mutual respect, 
like a full-blown flower, which has slowly 
grown to a modest bud and in one night 
bursts open its leaves and unfolds its glow- 
ing colors! 


the Cavaliere Salviati a reply to a! 





And how was it now? I scarcely knew; the affairs that brought you here, for I 
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her name, and yet I was on the very point 
of forgetting a sacred duty for her sake! 
Once more the two adventures crossed my 
mind. I asked myself, what it could have 
been, that called forth Clelia’s emotion at 
the sight of Palla Cassotti? There came 
no answer. I regretted not to have fol- 
lowed the ladies for the purpose of discov- 
ering their names and whereabouts; again 
I wondered, what the Marchese’s intentions 
might be, why Clelia had looked so trou- 
bled, why —I jumped up angrily — my 
head was in a whirl! 

There came a knock at the door. I 
called loudly ‘* Come in!” and there en- 
tered a man—nay, the caricature of a 
man, looking so droll, that I could not sup- 
press a hearty burst of laughter. 

The reader will please imagine a man of 
medium height, so stout that he appeared 
nearly as large round as he was tall, 
dressed in a coat so exceedingly tight, that 
his arms could not touch the waist, but, like 
a bow without a string, stood off nearly a 
foot from either hip. Grey linen gloves 
covered his hands, whose size came nearer 
that of an elephant’s foot, than of a human 
hand; in them he held a ridiculously small 
hat and a very slender cane. His face 
. . . Ohis face! I had never seen a face 
more clearly resembling a pumpkin, bloated, 
poms and red as fire; on his head 
ne had a tangled mass of curly black hair, 
and on his upper lip a fearful jet-black 
moustache which concealed his whole mouth! 
It was, without exception, the drollest 
figure I had ever seen in my life. 

‘*Pardon, Signore!” I said at last. 
“‘T think you must be mistaken in the 
room. I have not the pleasure of knowing 
you.” 
we Fra Angiolo sent me here,” he replied 
in a deep-bass voice, handing me at the 
same time a note, written in pencil, in 
which the Marchese informed me, that the 
bearer was the person, of whom he had 
spoken to me —a most reliable individual, 
in whom I could place the utmost confi- 
dence. I began to think, the monk was 
indulging in a joke at my expense; for 
what could I do with such a ridiculous 
being ? 

‘* Signore,” the individual continued in a 
slightly angry tone of voice, ‘the kind- 
hearted padre has told me nearly every- 
thing and more particularly the reason, why 
he sent me to you. He has also mentioned 
names to me, in fact I know all that seems 
necessary. And nowlisten tome! While 
coming up-stairs, I met in the corridor two 
persons, who are intimately connected with 
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heard your name mentioned several times. 
Might it not be well for you to go and see 
who the two ladies are?” 

‘** Ladies?” I exclaimed. 

**Yes, sir. An old lady and a young 
girl with her.” 

‘*In that case wait a moment—lI shall 
be back directly!’ I rushed from the 
room to the landing of the broad staircase. 
There was not a soul to be seen! I ran 
along the corridor, up the back stairs — 
nobody there! Either the ladies had left 
or the man must have been mistaken. I 
listened for a moment, glanced along the 
corridors and went back to my room, the 
door of which was ajar, just as I had left it. 
I opened it wide —it was my room—I 
recogized it at a glance, and yet I fell back 
in confusion, muttering a ‘‘ Scusi, Signore” 
(beg your pardon, sir), and found myself 
once more in the passage in front of the 
room. 

I must have made a mistake, it could not 
be my room. Still there was No. 58 on the 
door — it was my room after all! I entered 
it a second time and as I did a minute ago, 
I observed a short middle-aged man in a 
light suit, comfortably seated in my arm- 
chair, an eye-glass on his nose, a cigar in 
his mouth, reading a book . . . and that 
book . . . indeed it was my book — there 
lay my coat, there stood my trunk, my hat 
— it was my room surely and I said an- 
grily : 

‘Sir, what are you doing here?” The 
person, thus addressed, raised his head 
slowly and grinned. 

**Well?” he said, ‘‘ did you meet the 
two ladies on the corridor? ” 

I stood transfixed, unable to utter a sin- 
gle word. The intruder rose from his chair, 

ut the book and the cigar aside and famil- 
larly approaching me, said : 

** Please to walk in. There might be 
people in the passage, who would surely see 
you.” 

** But who are you, sir?” 

** Haven't I just given you my leiter of 
introduction from Fra Angiolo?” was his 
quiet reply. 

+ You?” 

**Si, Signore—I! But be pleased to 
come into the room. I only wished to give 
you a proof of my dexterity, for which rea- 
son I sent you fromthe room. There is 
somebody coming — walk in—I beg of 
you!” 

” Struck dumb with astonishment I went in, 
my strange visitor quickly locking the door 
behind me. I believe I should not have 


come to myself for a good while yet, had I 
not espied the famous light coat which Fra 





Angiolo’s messenger wore on first entering 
the room. 

‘Is it really you?” I exclaimed, still 
doubting my own eyes. 

‘**It is, your Excellency! Beppo Man- 
gini is your humble servant's name.” 

‘* But who are you — and why this mum- 
mery ?” 

‘*Fra Angiolo told me, that you might 
need my services in various disguises, and 
I thought it best to give you a fair sample 
of my ability in adopting all kinds thereof. 
You ask me who I am? My name, as I 
have had the honor of informing you, is 
Beppo Mangini. What I am, it is more 
difficult to tell, than what I was. Tama 
hussar by birth, in as much as my father was 
anorderly in the regiment Piacenza, in which 
I was brought up and where I also made the 
acquaintance of the Marchese Palla Cassot- 
ti, whose servant I have been for years. 
When that gentleman left the King’s ser- 
vice, I could not think of remaining, and 
left likewise. Since, however, an irrepres- 
sible antipathy to my former master’s new 
—- induced me to separate from 

im, I adopted one, for which I think Fate 
had destined me; for ever since my earliest 
childhood all my hopes and longings had 
but one aim—that of becoming an actor. 
Ohime, Signore! Italy, alas! is no longer 
the chosen home of art and poetry — radi- 
calism has increased altogether too fast. 
I have been most unfortunate as an actor, 
and serving an ungrateful public has de- 
gg me of five of the best years of my 
ife. In consequence of a catastrophe, 
which can hardly interest you, I left the 
service of Thalia and reéntered that of the 
State, in which I am to this day, and doing 
very well, I can assure you.” 

** An officer of the State— how am I to 
understand that ?” Iasked, after having at- 
tentively listened to the long story of my 
new adjutant. 

‘* Yes, Sir. Iam serving the State gen- 
erally,” he replied, ‘‘and the Questore di 
Polizia more especially.” 

‘““Ahm! Youare.... 

‘* Yes, I know,” he interrupted me with 
a slight shrug of his shoulders; ‘‘ people 
are very apt to give hard names to the use- 
ful occupation 1 have chosen, but they are 
after all only prompted by petty malice, and 
I care little about them. I have passed 
most of my life among gentlemen. On 
leaving the stage, I tried to teach and im- 
—_ my people, and now I am one of the 
inks of that active and useful chain, which 
—- the people and society generally. 

assure you, sir, I let the ignorant herd 
give all sorts of names to our profession and 
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mind it just as little, as I did when they 
hissed me on the stage.” 

‘* But how happens it, that Fra Angiolo 
places a . . an agent of the secret police at 
my disposal ? ” I inquired. 

‘* That is easily done and an innovation, 
which the present Questore has introduced, 
and which has already proved an inestimable 
blessing! If, for instance, people are en- 
gaged in an affair, such as your own at this 
moment, a well-known and respectable gen- 
tleman may simply apply to the police and 
the Questore at once, upon security being 
given, places an agent at his disposal. We 
are all under oath and see to it carefully 
ourselves, that he, who claims our servives, 
do not ask anything wrong from us; at the 
same time we have the power, in our capac- 
ity as servants of the police, to render harm- 
less the enemies of those, whom we serve. 
You will see at a glance, sir, that this is a 
most practical institution. It is true, this 
service requires agents that can —well! I 
do not wish to sound my own praises — but 
I have given much satisfaction before this!” 

‘* If I understand you correctly, — excuse 
me for asking the question— you are ob- 
liged, by virtue of your office, to inform the 
Signore Questore at once, or very soon at 
any rate, of all you are doing in my be- 
half? ” 

‘* Bee your pardon, sir! You are some- 
what mistaken in this. I am, strictly speak- 
ing, no longer an agent of the police from 
the moment I enter your service; and the 
Questore dismisses this affair entirely from 
his mind, unless I should happen to be com- 
pelled to make an arrest, in which event I 
should become responsible to him for any 
action.” 

‘‘Hm? ... . You mentioned the word 
* security ’ before ?” 

** Yes, sir. The messenger of Fra Angi- 
olo, who, as you will readily understand, 
does not choose to appear at the police-office 
in his garb, has deposited one hundred Na- 
poleons.” 

‘* Ahm!” I said, fully aware at last, why 
the monk had asked me for that sum. 
‘* And who was that messenger ? ” 

‘*The messenger of ....? Oh, Fra 
Angiolo will no doubt give yon his name,” 
he replied; ‘‘ I did not know him.” 

IT looked him firmly in the face. ‘ You 
are discreet, I see—and rightly so too! 
May I count upon your being as discreet 
in my behalf, as you are in that of the 
Marchese ?” 

*¢T shonld not deserve the confidence of 
my superior, if I were otherwise.” 

‘*In that case answer me frankly and 
squarely: How came yon to tell me, that 
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two ladies — one of them old, the other a 
young one — had mentioned my name in the 
corridor ? ” 

He grinned and said with an arch ex- 
pression of countenance :— 

‘* That, sir, is an old trick of mine, which 
has scarcely ever failed me. In all the ad- 
ventures, in which I have been called upon 
to take a part, women played the chief réle. 
I took it for granted, there was a woman in 
your case also, and hence I resorted to my 
customary trick for the purpose of getting 
rid of my henlipondiiel: overcoat, my wig 
and my beard.” 

‘* For that purpose only ?” 

**Upon my word! And now sir, if my 
answers have satisfied you, will you be 
be good enough to give me your orders? 
Sitting still and doing nothing, are none of 
my fancies, permit me to say.” 

I reflected a while. This man had so 
completely taken me by storm, that I was 
unable to collect my thoughts. I deter- 
mined finally, to ask the Marchese for fur- 
ther information about this man, before giv- 
ing him my full confidence. However, what 
prevented me from using the fellow forth- 
with for the purpose of solving the mys- 
tery, that hovered over my fair unknown of 
St. Jean de Maurienne ? 

‘* Signor Beppo,” I said, ‘‘ I am strongly 
inclined to test your adroitness this very 
minute. About two hours ago, I met three 
ladies in the bookstore of H. Loescher, 
where they bought a ‘ guide-voyageur’ of 
the Riviera del Levanto. Those ladies ar- 
rived a few days since from Switzerland and 
went without stopping to Genoa, whence 
they seem to have returned this very day. 
Could you manage to tell me byanine o'clock 
to-morrow morning, who they are, and what 
their names, whence they came, whither 
they intend to g6—in short, could you 
give me a full and detailed account about 
them and their movements ? ” 

‘* Certainly, Signore!” replied my agent, 
starting quickly from his chair and begin- 
ning to change his toilet. ‘* Could you de- 
scribe them to me a little more closely ?” 

I did so, watching the metamorphosis 
going on béfore my eyes with intense inter- 
est. His overcoat appeared to be thickly 
wadded throughout ; for the moment he put 
it on, he assumed the same awkward look, 
which had struck me as being so comical 
before. He appeared — whether it was ow- 
ing to the improvised breadth of his body, 
or whether he actually stooped to make him- 
self look smaller —at least a foot shorter, 
than before. I saw him taking off his grey 
wig and putting on the former one; his 
scanty, almost white whiskers disappeared 





| 
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under the fierce looking moustache ; he next 
went into the alcove and there, before a mir- 
ror, blackened his face with a kind of pad 
he took from his pocket. A few moments 
later he reéntered the room and stood be- 
fore me once more as the same individual, 
that had so greatly excited my risibility on 
his first entrance. Even his voice had com- 
pletely changed; in the same deep tone of 
voice, as then, he said :— 

‘* Your Excellency may rest assured to 
learn not only the names of, but likewise all 
other desirable details about the three la- 
dies, who interest you so much, by nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning at the Genoese 
railway station.” 

‘* Very well, Beppo! There is one more 
point, to which I desire to call your atten- 
tion. Whatever information you may have 
to impart, I want you to give it to myself 
alone — you understand ?” 

** Perfectly.” 

‘*In whatever company you may see me 
on the platform — do not speak to me until 
I am alone, but follow me under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

‘*T shall not fail to do so, Signore! ” 

‘¢ By-the-bye —do you need any money ?” 

‘* Money never comes amiss,” he replied. 
putting on his light-colored linen gloves, 
which, as I then saw for the first time, were 
also wadded. 

‘‘Here are ten scudi for the present. 
We shall square our account later on.” 

‘*Grazie, Signore! One thing more. I 
may be obliged to adopt another disguise, 


and you might probably not recognize me, 





however desirous to give me some iimport- 
ant commission. Just look at me and mark | 
this particular sign. If you should meet at | 
the station a man, closely examining the | 


** Do not be over-confident, Signore,” he 
replied grandiloquently, seizing his hat and 
the diminutive cane; ‘‘ my former experi- 
ences in mimicry on the stage are of infinite 
service to me in my new position. Servo 
suo, Signore — your most obedient servant. 
You shall be satisfied with me — my word 
upon it!” 

With this, the singular being left my room 
and I could not suppress another hearty 
laugh at seeing this caricature of a man 
walking along the corridor with an inimit- 
able gravity. 

I opened the window to see him going 
down the street. He appeared to excite 
much notice there also; people looked 
after him and smiled. 

l rang the bell for a waiter to come up. 

** Was the operation a satisfactory one?” 
he inquired of me, and without waiting for 
my reply, added: ‘‘You have not given 
him more than five francs, I hope? He 
never gets more than that.” 

‘*Of whom are you speaking ? ” I asked 
in astonishment. 

** Of the corn-doctor, who left you a few 
minutes ago. He is a droll fellow anda 
source of amusement to all of us.” 

‘“‘Ahem!” I said, beginning to see 
through it. ‘* Yes, he did very well. Does 
he come here often ?” 

** He keeps a sharp lookout for new ar- 
rivals, and is always on hand. He has the 
custom of several houses.” 

It was clear, Fra Angiolo had placed a 
regular agent of the police at my disposal ; 
for I was well aware, that the Italian police 
seized, as it were, upon every stranger, and 
without molesting him in the least, never 
lost sight of him. 

My first day in Turin, begun under very 





ashes at the end of acigar, holding up the disheartening circumstances, had been a 
latter, and knocking off the ashes with his | most successful one in the end. The meet- 
little finger: that man will be myself. Or | ing with the Marchese, and the assistance of 


if a man should suddenly place himself in | 
your way and rub his nose vehemently, that | 
is myself again; or... ” 

‘* That will do!” I said laughingly. ‘T)} 
shall know you even without that vehement | 
manipulation of your nasal organ.” | 


the spy would prove to be valuable auxilia- 
ries in my future undertakings against Sal- 
viati. I was highly satisfied with the re- 
sult of the first day. . . . moreover I had 
the satisfaction of having caught a glimpse 


of Clelia. 





A PIGEON-FANCIER at Toulon has found a/a young bird hatched. He has done the same 


novel use for the margin of postage stamps. 
When he finds a cracked egg, and is able to make 
out that the living epidermis is intact, he 
mends the egg with the gummed paper, and 
replaces it in the nest to be hatched. Eight 
times out of ten, he says, he succeeds in getting 


thing with pheasants’ eggs. One precaution 
must be observed. The paper used must be as 
nearly as possible of the same color as the egg, or it 
attracts the notice of the hen, who makes efforts 
to pick it off when she turns the egg, and in so 
doing often breaks it. 




















VENOMOUS SNAKES OF INDIA., 


From the Madras Athenzum. 

THE VENOMOUS SNAKES OF INDIA, 

Tue real fact about snakes is that they 
are naturally inoffensive beasts who gain 
their livelihood by catching rats, fish, frogs, 
and other such small deer; but as they are 
in their turn very liable to be caught by an- 
imals fond of anguille de bois, the less 
agile amongst them have become endowed, 
by a simple process of natural selection, 
with poisonous saliva and grooved or per- 
forated teeth, as weapons of defence against 
their numerous enemies, or as means of 
paralyzing their prey. The poisonous kinds 
would be perfectly inoffensive to man, 
if man would only wear boots when he 
treads on them, or would take the pre- 
caution to carry a lantern or give other 
warning of his approach. Even when 
greatly irritated, the cobra will defend 
himself for a long time by striking with his 
nose, and the sluggish vipers can with 
great difficulty be roused to bite. The 
Hamadryas, which has the reputation of 
being as savage as it is poisonous, does 
not appear to be wantonly so. We saw 
the other day a newly-caught snake of 
this genus, about eight feet in length, 
which, when standing at bay, would let 
us touch his head and otherwise examine 
him, a rolled up handkerchief being held 
in the hand as a precaution against acci- 
dent. He seemed to be even more tract- 
able than the cobra. 

The Ptyas (Dhamin in Hindustani) is 
eo the most intractable of snakes; 
e is perfectly harmless and very useful as 
a rat-catcher, but whether young or old he 
is very independent and difficult to tame. 
Tropidonotus quincunciatus, a harmless 
snake living in paddy-fields, and feeding 
principally on fishes, is also a very inde- 
pendent snake from his earliest youth, 
whilst his relation, 7. stolatus, is remarka- 
bly tame. We recommend any one doubt- 
ful of the tractability of snakes to catch one 
of this species of snake, when he sees, one ; 
it has no objection to being handled, and 
in dry weather its heart is readily gained 
by the offer of a drink of water. It may 
readily be distinguished by its beautiful 
colours. Besides the two black lines going 
backwards from the eye to the angle of the 
jaw, which are characteristic of the genus, 
it may be known by its golden throat and 
chameleon rings. These rings are either 
red or blue; the three or four first are 
alone permanent, aud the rest only appear 
when the snake is excited; then the rings 
appear all down the body, varying its 
light-brown body colour in a very beauti- 
ful manner. There is no other difference 
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between the blue and red varieties; the 
colours, like in a turkey-cock’s wattles, are 
caused by the circulation of blood in the 
skin, as the scales do not change colour. 
Whilst speaking of handling snakes, it may 
be well to make known a very simple dis- 
tinctive character between venomous and 
harmless snakes. All snakes with scaly 
heads are venomous; they are vipers, dis- 
tinguished by long, erectile fangs. But 
snakes whose heads have not scales as on 
the rest of the body, but shields something 
like those into which a tortoise’s shell is 
divided, are, with three or four exceptions, 
harmless. The three most usual of these 
exceptions are so well marked as to be im- 
possible of mistake; they are the cobra, 
the -hamadryas, and the bungarus. The 
first is well known from his flat expanded 
neck, commonly called a hood — though 
why; it is difficult to say; the hamadryas 
expands his neck also, like the cobra, 
when excited, but as he is only found in 
the jungles of Cuttack and Burmab, there 
is but little chance of meeting him. The 
bungarus is a jet black snake, with a white 
belly and numerous white arches, in pairs, 
across the back; when full grown — three 
or four feet long—the belly and arches 
turn yellow. He is not very poisonous, 
and is very inoffensive; we have known a 
couple of these snakes to live for several 
months in a hole in the wall of a bed-room 
without giving the slightest annoyance. 
They came out often, and always left their 
cast-off skins about the room. Lycodon au- 
licus has very long teeth in front, rather 
longer in proportion than the fangs of 
a cobra, but as they have several other 
teeth behind them, they are at once known 
not to be poison-fangs, as that kind of 
teeth are not accompanied by more than 
two or three ordinary teeth in the upper 
jaw, only the palate and the lower jaw hav- 
ing the usual prehensile teeth in venomous 
snakes. This little snake, though not hand- 
some, is quite harmless. He has black 
beady eyes, pinkish-coloured throat, upper 
parts light brown with a few short white 
bars or crosses over the spine; he is often 
found behind the bath-room door, and lives 
on wall-lizards. 

Passerita, the green tree-snake; Den- 
drophis, the blue tree-snake; Dipsas, the 
short-headed tree-snake; Chrysopelea, the 
golden tree-snake, are all as harmless as 
they are beautiful; so also is Xenodon viri- 
dis, a small bright green snake, with a yel- 
low black-edged pointed collar. This lat- 
ter snake is very gentle and is readily 
tamed. 

Returning from the harmless to the ven- 
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omous snakes, we may remark the analogy 
which exists between snake-poison and the 
poison of hydrophobia. It is true that in 
the latter case the poisonous properties of 
the saliva are the result of disease, yet in 
mad dogs, as in snakes, the saliva has the 
remarkable property of producing a cer- 
tain train of symptoms after a variable pe- 
riod of time. The question is not yet re- 
solved whether hydrophobia can arise spon- 
taneously or whether it is referrible to a 
series of hydrophobic dogs, running back, 


; 
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of course, to the dog who entered Noah’s 
ark without sufficient quarantine. Inclin- 
ing to a Darwinian theory of development in 
diseases as well as in animals, we see no 
reason why the poison of hydrophobia or 
of a similar disease should not be gener- 
ated de novo under favourable circum- 
stances. The saliva of animals is often 
poisonous independently of disease, and 
this poisonous property might redevelop 
itself in the animal bitten, as well as be- 





come an hereditary gift. 





Tue Philadelphia Post reports the raising of 
the wreck of the British frigate the Augusta, 
which has laid imbedded in the mud since the 
year 1777, under the following circumstances : 
— Previous to the 20th of October, 1777, the 
British vessels Roebuck, of 44 guns, and Mer- 
lin, of 18 guns, and a galley of 3 guns were 
blockading the Delaware river, and gradually 
approaching Philadelphia. At that time the 
Americans had but two vessels — the Wusp and 
the Lexington —in that vicinity, and neither 
of them was equal in strength to their adversa- 
ries, To prevent the British ships reaching the 
city a fort was erected on the Jersey shore, and 
a chevaux-de-frise so constructed that the ves- 
sels could not pass beyond it. On the 20th of 
October the British made an attack on the for- 
tifications, but were repulsed by means of fire- 
ships, On the 22nd of October the British were 





reinforced by the arrival of the Augusta, carvi- 
ing 64 guns, They made a second attack, but, 
after a long fight, were driven off, and the 
Augusta, being of an unwieldy nature, ground- 
ed. When the Americans discovered this they | 
opened fire on her with hot shot, and set her on 
fire in several places, 150 of the 300 men who 


the Lord’s Prayer, with the words, ‘‘ David 
Pyeth, Delt and Cult, Edinburgh, March, 1774,”’ 
the lettering being all in capitals. The vessel 
had been constructed of Irish oak, and joined 
together with trunnels of the same material, not 
a single metal bolt being used. The timber is 
to-day pronounced as good as when put together. 
On referring to the records of the time it will 
be found that on the occasion of the destruction 
of the Augusta, mentioned by the Philadelphia 
Post, the greater part of the officers and crew 
of the ill-fated vessel were suved, but the second 
lieutenant, chaplain, and gunner, with no in- 
considerable number of the men on board per- 
ished. Pall Mall Gazette. 


COMBAT BETWEEN A Fis anp A Diver.— 
An interesting story is told by a paper published 
in the Isle of Man, which resembles Victor 
Hugo’s account of the devil-fish. A diver who 
was engaged in laying the concrete blocks under 
water at the pier works at Douglas suddenly 
observed an immense creature, of a fishy nature 





composed her crew being drowned and burned. eyeing him attentively with extended jaws. 
Two years ago a party of five men determined | Judging from the expression of its features that 
on an attempt to raise a wreck, supposing there | it viewed his proceedings with disapproval, and 
was in the hold a quantity of specie. They | that its intentions were hostile, the diver thought 
have succeeded in moving her up as far as'Glou- | it prudent to take the initiative, and he accord- 
cester; and have already recovered a number | ingly thrust one of his tools into the creature’s 
of relics, among them a lot of sterling silver; mouth. Then commenced a fearful struggle 
spoons marked ‘* H. W., 1748,”’ with a coat of | The superior weight and science of the diver, 
arms consisting of an ancient-shaped cross, an | however, gave him an advantage over the mon- 


old English bull’s-eye watch, seven guinea | 
pieces bearing the vignette of George IIL. and 
with dates ranging from 1760 to 1770, some 
Spanish silver dollars, three guns of heavy cali- | 
bre, about 60 tons weight of balls, and about 


ster, who soon showed symptoms of distress; the 
diver immediately signalled to the man in charge 
of the pump and was rapidly drawn to the sur- 
face, bearing with him triumphantly the body 
of his exhausted antagonist, which proved to be 
It measured 





100 tons of Kentlidge iron, which had evidently | a ** toad fish ’’ or ‘* fishing frog.”’ 
been used as ballast. The iron is in square! from the tip of the snout to the point of the tail 
pigs, and bears the old English brand — the four feet six inches, across the shoulder from fin 
arrow-head. Three human skulls have also to fin three feet, and across the mouth extend- 
been found, one remarkable for its thickness. ing vertically and horizontally ten or twelve 
There has also been found a small piece, or| inches; and but for his size he was sufficiently 
strip, of copper, about three inches in length, | loathsome and offensive in appearance to render 
and one inch in thickness, upon which is stamped him a pleasing addition to any private aquarium. 











THE CCUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


From The Economist, Dec. 11. 
THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE CCU- 
MENICAL COUNCIL. 


TuHE assemblage of an Ecumenical Coun- 
cil at Rome is so important an event that it 
must not pass without notice in the columns 
even of the Economist. It is not our func- 
tion, it is true, to discuss the theological 
questions which may be affected by the de- 
cisions of such a body; but there are two 
changes which, in all probability, will be 

roduced by its deliberations of the highest 
interest to politicians. The Council, with 
its 900 members collected from every coun- 
try in the world, is the oldest and the wid- 
est representative —_ in the history of 
mankind. It is probable that the very idea 
of representation as a political engine, an 
idea quite unknown to the ancient world, 
was borrowed from the early practice of the 
Church, and the Council is even now the 
only body which claims or attempts to carry 
out the representation of the whole human 
race, without distinction of country, lan- 

uage, allegiance, or colour. It is the Par- 
Reanee of the universal Church, a Legisla- 
ture composed of eminent persons who 
were originally elected by the people, who 
are still in great measure selected in accord- 
ance with opinion, and who are admitted on 
all hands to represent with considerable ac- 
curacy almost all the forms of thought still 
considered orthodox by faithful believers. 
It is as ** the Church” incarnate, the actual 
assemblage of the sacred body, though of 
course the body itself is only represented, 
that its power is so unlimited, and has been 
so dreaded by the Popes. Nevertheless all 
devout Catholics assume—and it is for 
other reasons extremely probable — that 
this Legislature, so striking and so ancient, 
meets this year mainly for a single purpose, 
to declare its own function in histéry at an 
end; to transfer its own supreme power of 
legislation to the person who has hitherto 
been regarded, in theory at all- events, as 
rather the mouth-piece than the Sovereign 
of the Catholic Church. Under the form 
of a declaration that the Pope is infallible, 
the Church hitherto in the last resort so re- 
publican that its representative body has 
deposed Popes, and retains such a right to 
nominate them that the exercise of that 
power, in the event of a vacancy during the 
sittings, is specially waived by a preliminary 
vote, transforms itself into a monarchy of 
the most absolute type, a monarchy whose 
head is not only to be obeyed on religious 
grounds, but cannot even be suspected of 
mistake. Moreover this change, so far 
from being brought about by violence, has 
been proceeding slowly for centuries; has 
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been assented to by men of all countries; 
has been supported and promoted by the 
very caste whose privileges are specially 
invaded ; and is now most eagerly approved 
by those representatives who are supposed 
to be best instructed and most free — the 
175 Bishops who think and speak in Eng- 
lish. It is quite impossible to believe that 
such a change can have continued so long, 
and have been supported by so many gener- 
ations of so many countries, unless it was 
felt instinctively to be convenient; unless 
the majority had come to rely more upon 
the individual Sovereign than the represen- 
tative body; unless in fact there exist 
limits beyond which the representative 
theory of Government will not act. Our 
impression is that there are such limits; 
that no representative body will ever be 

opular— that is, will ever be strong, — 
if its constituents diverge too widely to un- 
derstand each other, or to communicate 
with each other in reasonable freedom; and 
this whether the divergence arises from dif- 
ference of language, of civilization, or of 
interests, or even of geographical position. 
The British House of Commons failed to 
retain America, and has only retained the 
other Colonies by surrendering its power 
—the difficulty in this case being mainly 
reducible to one of distance, while it can 
hardly be said as yet to have retained Ire- 
land. Congress failed to hold North and 
South together on account of a difference 
of civilization, and the common Parliament 
for the Austrian Empire broke down before 
differences of language, race, and culture. 
It is, in a different way, the same with the 
Catholic Church. The representative body 
works too. slowly and too cumbrously, and 
in action represents not the whole Church 
tut only a dominant section, which, though 
the most numerous, is not necessarily the 
most determined. If the Council met fre- 
quently it would be impossible for the 
Northern nations to endure the permanent 
preponderance of the Southern and Orient- 
al Bishops, and there would be serious 
danger of a secession or of the forma- 
tion of independent though subordinate 
churches. The system in fact has failed in 
religious politics as it often fails in secular, 
and for the same reason — the extreme dif- 
ficulty. of compelling men to feel that they 
are represented in a body, the majority of 
which must always be of an opinion differ- 
ing from theirs. As it is essential to that 
mode of government that this feeling should 
exist, its absence must always be a source 
of danger. In the case of the Chureh this 
cause of decay has of course been much 
modified by the immense extent of the Sov- 
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ereign’s practical authority ; by the divine 
right claimed for decrees issued with cer- 
tain formulas; and by the reluctance of the 
faithful to risk a rebellion which might have 
consequences in another life; but these dif- 
ficulties notwithstanding, it is quite certain 
that if Catholics throughout the world had 
desired may Councils they would have had 
them, and the fact that they have not asked 
them is proof that their utility has passed 
away. 

The other and very important political re- 
sult of this assemblage will be to accelerate 
the disunion between civil and ecclesiastical 
power, or, as we call it, the disruption of 
Church and State. The Roman Catholic 
Church has throughout its history been the 
strongest supporter of that system; but it 
has recently displayed a disposition to aban- 
don it, to throw off the alliance as too bur- 
densome, and to accept a separate position 
within the nation, such as it possesses in 
Treland and the United States. This desire 
is said greatly to influence the present Pope, 
though he maintains of course that the na- 
tion ought to support the Church without 
controlling it, and from this Council for the 
first time all laymen have been excluded. 
It has been called without the intervention 
of any Sovereign; no layman has a seat in 
it; and a majority of the Catholic Govern- 
ments of Europe lens protested in advance 
that they will not as secular statesmen be 
bound by its decisions. The Church is act- 
ing alone, as much alone as if it were a vol- 
untary society, and there can be little doubt 
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that this independence is pleasing to its 
chiefs, and that the tendency of its delibera- 
tions will be to weaken still farther its con- 
nection with civil governments. Indeed it 
is probable that a majority of its members 
are living at this moment without State aid 
—the Bishops in partibus, the Oriental 
Bishops, the Bishops of Poland, and the 173 
English speaking Bishops being supported 
entirely by the contributions of their flocks. 
The Pope himself has found in the sympathy 
of his Church an abundant source of rev- 
enue; and though his special position as at 
once King and Pontiff may embarrass his 
action, it is not inconsistent with the deve 
opment of the new attitude. The Church 
of Rome does not object to secular aid when 
it controls it, but only to the alliance of the 
secular power when the price of such alliance 
is to be controlled by it. There can be little 
doubt we think in any reasonable mind that if 
the Church of Rome became in practice a free 
Church an immense impetus would be given 
to the cause of free churches, and that states- 
men would daily find it more difficult to de- 
fend State Establishments except by argu- 
ments, which all fervid religionists seem 
daily ‘more inclined to reject; or that the 
extinction of State Churches in Europe 
would bring with it many radical changes in 
legislation, more especially in the social 
legislation which is now becoming so import- 
ant. The whole course of national educa- 
tion for example would be seriously modi- 
fied, and national education is becoming 
everywhere the first of political questions. 





A bir of geological news comes to us from 
North Carolina, which the wise ones are discuss- 
ing with amazement, It appears that the geol- 
ogist of the State, Prof. W. C. Kerr, in an offi- 
cial report, has avowed the belief that the oldest 
spot on the surface of the globe is located in 
North Carolina, and is none other than Black 
Mountain. Near the conclusion of his report 
Prof. Kerr makes the following statement: 
*« The facts above stated are sufficient to indicate 
that those rocks belong to the most ancient of 
the azoic series. The intensity of the metamor- 
phism, the characteristic rocks and their con- 
tained minerals, together with the total absence 
of anything like organisms in even the least 
altered and latest of the series (in Cherokee 
County, for example), render this conclusion 
inevitable. And not only do they belong to the 


lowest geological horizon, but the entire absence 
of all representatives of the later formations 
makes it further necessary to conclude that we 
have here an extensive track of the oldest land 








on the globe; and as Worth America is the eld- 
est-born of the Continents, so the Black Moun- 
tain is the eldest of its giant brotherhood, and 
was the first to emerge from the face of the un- 
broken sphere of waters, when the command. 
went forth, ‘ Let the dry land appear.’ ”’ 


‘*THe Vestiges of the Historic Hebrews in 
East Anglia,’? — one of the essays which was 
read at the last annual meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland (held at Bury St. Edmunds) by the Rev. 
Dr. Margoliouth, to which we alluded at the 
time (see Atheneum for July 31),—is in the 
press. The original essay, of which the paper 
read was only an abstract, is enlarged. It— 
with the numerous notes and appendices — will 
form an important contribution to the early 
annals of the Jews in this country. 




















THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


From The Boston Daily Advertiser, Dec. 30. 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

An astrologer called to cast the horoscope 
of the Dominion of Canada might well be 
puzzled by the contradictory elements pre- 
sented as the basis of his calculation. He 
would see a population and a territory under 
the British government large enough for the 
formation of a great nation, but with in- 
gredients so antagonistic that only a great 
shock or the introduction of a third element 
could bring them into affinity. He would 
see great opportunities for growth in com- 
merce and wealth, but hampered and re- 
strained by serious difficulties in the way of 
trade with her nearest neighbor. He would 
find courage, pluck and energy in her peo- 
ple, an independent spirit and a love of lib- 
erty, but depressed, and made less free and 
generous by the terms of her alliance with 
the mother country. He would find that 
white ample authority is given her by Great 
Britain to expand, and to absorb all the 
provinces dependent upon the home govern- 
ment upon the continent, the skill of Cana- 
dian statesmanship has failed to enforce the 
annexation policy in some instances, and in 
others has beomeht it about by diplomatic in- 
trigues which have left the people thus made 
its unwilling subjects discontented and ready 
for almost any change that will free them 
from the burdensome yoke. He would see 
a people whose traditions are those of Eng- 
land, who are proud of their descent and 
connection, but whom the mother country is 
tired of assisting unless it be with the view 
of setting them up asa nation by themselves, 
free to pursue an independent career, or 
link their fortunes with the great nation ly- 
ing south of them. He would find that the 
free instincts of this people are smothered 
by the system of government as a depend- 
ency of a foreign and distant power, that 
the principle of voluntary union has been 
sacrificed to a spirit of self-aggrandizement 
by the more powerful provinces which com- 
pose the Dominion, and, most important of 
all, that a general feeling of uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction prevails, a conviction that the 
present state of affairs cannot last, and a 
disposition to welcome almost any change. 

Such, in brief, are the data for a predic- 
tion of the future of the British possessions 
in North America. It is not needful to go 
into particulars, to show that notwithstand- 
ing the denials of the Canadian press the 
public sentiment of England is favorable to 
colonial independence, to prove that there 
exists in the Beaiolen a party of progress, 
the plans of which may not be very well de- 
veloped or even harmonious in all respects, 
but which is already strong enough to make 
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itself felt, or to balance the conflicting sen- 
timents in favor of separate existence and 
adherence to the old country on which it has 
so long depended. Neither is it necessary 
to recapitulate the inglorious history of the 
apparent pacification of Nova Scotia, the 
failure of the Dominion policy in Newfound- 
land, the hesitation of the Pacific province 
to unite with it, and the successful resistance 
already made to the annexation of Rupert’s 
Land and the Northwest. It is equally idle 
for an American paper to assure its readers 
that the Canadian press misinterprets the 
recent action of our national House of Rep- 
resentatives on the reciprocity questiou, and 
to say that opposition was expressed both 
to the late treaty and to all others in the 
present unsettled state of affairs across our 
border. Itis not that we expect or desire 
to stop trade with Canada. If that were 
true, the suggestion of a union of Canada 
with the United States, — which would se- 
cure, without the necessity of a treaty, per- 
fect freedom of trade across the lakes and 
rivers and impalpable land boundaries that 
now separate us, — would be resisted and 
resented with even greater vigor. 

We have more than once argued against 
such a union until it should be the earnest 
wish of the British provinces to come into 
the family to which they naturally belong. 
At the same time we have never doubted 
that the day would come when they would 
desire it, as we have never doubted that it 
was for our common interest that they 
should do so. From our well-grounded 
principle we do not now depart. If it is the 
deliberate judgment of the people of the 
provinces that they are better off as they 
tare, or that they can carry on an independ- 
ent government with better success as a 
neighbor of the active and pushing Yankee 
race than by joining their forces to ours, 
we can have nothing to say. Qf unwillin 
sisters we have had enough, and wars of 
conquest are at variance both with our poli- 
cy and our instincts. We may deplore 
their error as a common misfortune to both, 
but we can go no further. Yet it is not 
improper to point out some of the advan- 
tages that would result to both peoples by 
a union, and to urge that in the evidentl 
approaching discussion of the future consti- 
tution of the Canadian provinces a fair con- 
sideration be given to this plan. It would 
be, so far as its foreign relations are con- 
cerned, merely the ‘‘ change of alliance” 
to which Sir John Young says that the Eng- 
lish government will consent. It would ex- 
change for the position of mendicancy and 
dependence on a power that is great and 





powerful to be sure but still foreign, full 
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oe and equal rights in an equally 
great and more-rapidly growing government 


to whick it is geographically near and 
ethnologically akin. It would join a coun- 
try which would be proud of its immense 
resources and its vast expanse of territory, 
which would take pleasure in developing the 
one and filling up the other, and which 
would find its own interests most advanced 
by promoting those of the new sisters of 
the family. It would give opportunities 
for free intercourse and the best of markets 
for its productions of agriculture and me- 
adel art without any restrictions what- 
ever in the shape of taxes. It would-unite 
the discordant elements and bring them all 
together under a single flag, giving the 
provinces so consolidated and yet separated, 
& proportion of power as great as they would 
have had if they had been original members 
of our national sisterhood. 

In addition to these positive advantages, 
might be mentioned the relief from several 
inconveniences that would be an inevitable 
consequence of the new relation. While 
there is now perfect friendliness between 
ourselves and our neighbors, future mis- 
understanding is not impossible. The des- 
olations of war, and the dangers of a long 
and exposed frontier are worthy of con- 
sideration, at least as an argument. ‘The 
Dominion, too, is not rich in itself, and de- 
serted by the home government, it can have 
very little hope of completing public works 
that our government is perfectly able and 
willing to perform. It need hardly be said 
that if the ocean provinces on the East and 
the Red River country at the West should 
decide to change their relations to Great 
Britain and Canada by throwing them- 
selves under the protection of the United 
States, we could not refuse to listen to 
their request. In such a case the Dominion 
would find itself hemmed in on either side 
and forced to make terms that could 
hardly be as heartily and sincerely en- 
tered into by either party as if the 
union were voluntary, and made as the 
consequence rather of mutual interest and 
good-will, than of the stress of circum- 
stances. That there is a prospect by no 
means remote, of such a combination of 
circumstances will be evident to the most 
careless reader of the news of the day. 

There are, perhaps, three arguments that 
may be brought against the views we have 
thus expressed. The weight of public 
opinion in Canada is undoubtedly at pres- 
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ent in favor of a continued alliance with 
England, and opposed, from the mere sen- 
timent of nationality, to a fusion with the 
‘* Americans,” as they call us. But the 
prejudice has become vastly weakened in 
the last few years, and will before long, 
we are convinced, totally disappear. It is 
certainly not so powerful as the pride that 
so long stood in the way of a union of 
the German races of northern Europe. 
The cases are almost parallel, only we pro- 
pose a union on far more honorable terms, 
to result from a peaceful change of alle- 
giance, instead of from war. The public 
debt of the United States, and the taxes 
consequent upon it are a second reason 
that will be urged against the union when 
the discussion has fairly begun; but the 
debt is rapidly decreasing, is becoming a 
lighter burden every year by the natural 
growth of the countyy, and further relief is 
afforded by every addition to our territory 
and population. The assumption of new 
burdens will be more than counterbalanced 
by the peculiar advantages of trade which 
will ensue upon the union. There may be, 
too, a fear that if the British Provinces 
should be received into the American 
Union the process would be simply an ab- 
sorption, leaving them powerless. Such 
an apprehension is entirely groundless. 
If the new States consent to come with us, 
they will have sufficient representation in 
our national legislature to influence the 
government very largely, and a traditional 
sense of justice will also prevent occasion 
for any such fear. The sheen ‘* manifest 
destiny” has been often and flippantly 
used to express the faith of the American 
people in the future union of all the terri- 
tory of the continent of North America un- 
der one government. It would seem that 
the day is rapidly approaching for the 
dream to be realized. Such an event has 
age we for evil as well as for good. 
We should consider the subject in all its 
bearings, so as to fix calmly beforehand all 
the conditions on which we will consent to 
share with our neighbors the blessings of 
republican government, and to avoid the 
| previous-question method of settling the 
terms. Our national future is full of 
| promise; and we invite our friends at the 

Yorth to examine with us dispassionately 
/our common interests, and then to come 
honorably among us as a new group of 
sisters into one family, and partake with us 
_ the bounty that is large enough for us all. 




















THE STORY OF DON 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE STORY OF DON CARLOS. 


Tr will be remembered that Gustave Ber- 
genroth was engaged in an examination of 
Spanish State papers for the Master of the 
Rolls when he was struck down by fever in 
the beginning of the present year at Madrid. 
His very last discovery was a detailed ac- 
count of the arrest, trial, and execution of 
Don Carlos, son of King Philip II., purport- 
ing to be written by Fray Juan de Avila, 
the Prince’s confessor, and an eye-witness 
of the proceedings he describes. A sum- 
mary of this document is given by Mr. 
Cartwright in the ‘‘ Memorial Sketch” of 
Bergenroth, which he has just published,* 
and of which we shall have further occasion 
to speak. In reproducing the substance of 
this vivid and startling narrative, it is need- 
ful to say that Bergenroth died before he 
had -' satisfied himself as to its genuine- 
ness. The story is as follows :— ‘* Don 
Carlos was a young prince very much in- 
clined to do what pleased him without any 
respect for others. He was, however, on 
good terms with his father, King Philip, 
until the King married his third wife, Isabel 
of France. Ysabel was of the same age as 
Don Carlos, and uncommonly handsome. 
Don Carlos fell in love with her, and made 
her a declaration in formd, which the 
Queen was weak enough to answer, beg- 
ging him to desist from his suit, because 
she, being bound by the most sacred ties to 
his father, could never be his. This letter 
miscarried, and came, the priest says he 
does not know in what way, into the hands 
of Philip, who, finding it by far too warm, 
strongly reprimanded his wife and his son, 
and forbade them, under severe penalties, 
to see each other, or to write to one another. 
Don Carlos, instead of repenting, conceived 
a very strong hatred of his father, and rel- 
ished any misfortune that might befall him.” 
One result of this was that he entered into 
correspondence with the Prince of Orange 
and Counts Egmont and Horn, promising 
to join their movement, and, if possible, to 
persuade his father to give him the com- 
mand of the troops in the Low Countries, 
which he could then transfer, together with 
himself, to the ranks of the insurgents. 
Again the Prince was unlucky in papers re- 
vealing the project, or, at least, suggesting 
a scent of it, failing into his father’s hands. 
First the King professed to believe that it 
was a case of heresy, and arresting Don 
Carlos referred him to the Inquisition. They 


* “A Memoir of Gustave Bergenroth.” By W. 
C. Cartwright, M.P. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 


Douglas. 1869 
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pronounced the Prince to be a good Cath- 
olic, and the King next resolved to pro- 
ceed against him for high treason. He 
himself dictated the accusation, which was 
signed by three priests, of whom one was 
the Prince's own confessor, and the author 
of this memoir. ‘‘ The King told them to 
keep the proceedings secret in order not to 
make public the shameful conduct of his 
son, and, he added, although he was _ per- 
fectly justified, ‘there are people who would 
think him hard and sanguinary if they were 
to know the truth.’ He intended, therefore, 
afterwards, to have the rumour spread that 
Don Carlos had died of illness, or some- 
thing similar.” 

At first Don Carlos denied categorically, 
and in the most determined manner, all the 
charges against him. Torture is threatened, 
but he still persists in his denial. Torture 
is then actually applied ; the hangman, who, 
with his assistant, has been brought blind- 
fold to the house, fastens the cords to his 
hands, and he and his assistant give four 
turns. The accused heaves a deep sigh and 
remains as though he were dead. They 
throw water over his face, and he recovers. 
When the executioner prepares himself to 
continue, the Prince declares that he will 
tell the truth. The same questions are 
read to him which he had denied. He con- 
firms all of them. The court declares the 
inquisition concluded, and decrees that the 
cause is to be ‘‘ heard.” Then the record 
proceeds as follows :— , 


CARLOS. 


The court assembled. Antonio Perez repeated 
his accusation, and asked that Don Carlos be 
beheaded. Escovedo [who is spoken of through- 
out as counsel for Don Carlos, but who was 
really one of the judges] repeats his defence, 
and asks at all events a milder punishment. 
Antonio Perez and Escovedo take their seats at 
the table, at the right and left of the President. 
They confer. The President pronounces the 
sentence of death and confiscation of all proper- 
ty against the Prince Don Carlos of Asturia. 
(The sentence, dated 21st of February, is ver- 
batim inserted.) The sitting concluded at day- 
break. The judges and the friars went, how- 
ever, to see the King. They found him saying 
prayers. Vargas informed him that the sen- 
tence was pronounced. The King read all the 
proceedings with great attention, and especially 
the final judgment. He asked, “ Is all conform- 
able to law?’’ ‘* Yes, sire,’’ answered Vargas. 
‘*Have all means of accusation and defence 
been exhausted?’’ ‘* Yes, sire,’’ repeated Var- 
gas; ‘‘ we have conducted the case as though 
the Prince were a common subject, and this is 
the result.’’ ‘I observe here an omission in 
the questions,’’ said the King; ‘the Prince 
has not been asked how many accomplices he 
has, and who they are.’? Vargas excused him- 
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sclf. The King was not angry, and said if the 
Prince should confess he would not sign the sen- 
tence. We all were astonished at the firmness 
of mind (entereza) of the King, for, according 
to our manner of understanding (a ~westro 
modo de entender), he should have shown sor- 
row for the fate that was prepared for his son. 
He, with a serene face, and without betraying 
the least sign of grief, serenely and calmly 
signed the sentence of his son.”” The King 
retained the papers, in order to examine them 
more at leisure. The judges and witnesses 
went to ask the Prince about his accomplices. 
The Prince said he had none, and if he had, he 
would not betray them. Vargas admonished 
him, but to no purpose. When they returned 
to the King, and informed him of the answer of 
the Prince, he observed, ‘* He is very generous, 
but I wish he were less so.’” The King deliv- 
ered the sentence to Vargas. 

The next night the judges and witnesses went 
to the room of the Prince, whom they found in 
bed, and who seemed to be surprised. As there 
was no clerk, Vargas read to him the sentence. 
The Prince was frightened, and exclaimed, ‘* Is 
there no help?’’ ‘*No,’? answered Vargas, 
**the King has already signed.’? The Prince 
broke out in lamentations. ‘* It is impossible!”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ that my futher pushes things to 
such extremes. I want to see him. Go and 
ask him to come; he will perhaps nullify the 
sentence.’? The Prince broke out in tears, 
Those who were present were moved. Escovedo 
went to inform Philip of the wishes of his son. 
Philip answered that he would not see him, be- 
cause he had already delivered him into the 
hands of justice, and the judgment was just. 
Although the sentence must be executed, he 
forgave him. When Escovedo came back with 
this answer, the Prince was in despair. Those 
who were present comforted him, and the Prince, 
being a young man of high spirits, became 
calmer. ‘* When am I to be executed?’ he 
asked, Vargas answered, ‘‘In three days.’’ 
**The Prince begged to be executed on the spot, 
or next day at latest. As he wished to be left 
alone, all, with the exception of the confessor, 
went to inform the King of hisdemand. The 
King granted it. 


The conversations of the confessor with 
the Prince are next given, the Prince de- 
Claring his only desire being to do justice to 
the Flemish, who against all reason and jus- 
tice were oppressed; and that the Queen 
was entirely innocent. Then the narrative 
describes the preparations for death :— 


A chapel is prepared in a contiguous room, 
into which the sacred vessels, &c., from the 
Royal Chapel are brought. The Prince confesses. 
Mass is said, The Prince prays with his con- 
fessor until Vargas, Perez, and Escovedo enter 
the room. The Prince takes a crucifix from the 
hands of the confessor, and put it on his mouth, 
for it was clear he bore still very ill-will towards 
his judges. The Prince forgives his father. 
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The confessor exhorts him to forgive also his 
judges, leading him slowly to the room where 
the execution is to take place. The Prince says, 
**T forgive all.”’ 

They enter a room where a large arm-chair is 
placed, surrounded by a great quantity of saw- 
dust. The executioner stands near it with his 
knife. The Prince is not frightened by that 
sight. He is seated on the chair. The execu- 
tioner begs his pardon, and the Prince in a gra- 
cious manner gives him his hand to kiss. The 
executioner ties his legs and arms with *‘ antas ”’ 
{I do not know that word, says Bergenroth] of 
Cologne to the legs and arms of the chair; ties a 
bandage of black silk round his eyes, and places 
himself, with the knife in the hand, behind the 
Prince. The Prince says to the confessor, ** Pray 
for my soul.’ The confessor says the Credo, 
and the Prince responds in a clear and firm 
voice. When he pronounced the words ‘ unico 
hijo’? — only Son — the executioner puts his 
knife to his throat, and a stream of blood rushes 
down on the saw-dust. The Prince struggles 
little; the knife, being very sharp, had cut well. 
The executioner takes the bandage from the 
eyes, which are closed. The face is pale, like 
that of a corpse, but has preserved its natural 
expression. ‘he executioner unties the corpse, 
wraps it in a black baize cloth, and puts it in a 
corner of the room. That done, Antonio Perez flies 
all at once at the executioner, accusing him of hav- 
ing stolen the diamonds of the Prince. The execu- 
tioner denies, is searched, and Perez finds, in 
one of the folds of his dress, the diamonds, 
The executioner grows pale, and declares that 
that is witchery. Escovedo is sent to the King, 
and soon returns with two arquebusiers. The 
King, he says, has ordered that the executioner 
is to die on the spot for the heinous crime of 
having robbed the corpse of a Prince of the 
blood royal. The executioner confesses, protests 
his innocence, is led out by the soldiers into the 
courtyard, and two detonations of arquebuses 
are heard. 

That was on the night of the 23rd of Febru- 
ary, 1568. 





Il Diritto — Florence: Correspondent’s Letter from 
Cairo, Nov. 27. 
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Ir I wished to describe minutely all the 
magnificence of the past week, and all the 
emotion it aroused, a volume would not 
suffice. History certainly contains nothing 
which surpasses the spectacle presented at 
Ismailia. 

For want of space, I will only touch 
shortly on some of the more salient incidents 
of the fétes. 

Ismailia stands midway between the Med- 
iterranean and the Red Sea — between Port 
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Said and Suez; it is consequently the sov- 
ereign city of the Canal, and it was there 
that the greatest and most colossal rejoic- 
ings took place. In fact, at Port Said they 
only read a speech and uttered benedictions. 
The sovereigns congregated here went to 
Suez to attest that they had gone through 
the Canal, and then they returned. 

The great, the stupendous festivities, were 
only at Ismailia. 

To go to Ismailia we started from Cairo, 
after having struggled with fists and elbows 
to conquer a place in the railway-carriage. 

At last we left. On the right extends 
the rich country of Gessen, which the Jews 
sanctified with their labour; but scarcely 
had we passed Zagazig before the Arabian 
desert was seen. The railway defies it, 
however, and enters into its viscera; and 
now we see nothing but sand and sand, 
broken here and there by the appearance of 
some camel. From a distance you would 
think it an ocean, and in reality it undulates 
gently like the water of the sea. 

Ismailia is situated in the heart of this 
desert. 

As Venice one day overcame the sea, so 
now Ismailia has conquered the solitude. 
The view is stupendous. In the midst of 
yellow sand, unlimited in extent and stretch- 
ing out on all sides, all of ‘a sudden you see 
houses, streets, and flowers arise. It is 
true that the streets are of sand, the squares 
of sand, that the courtyards are of sand, and 
that there is sand wherever the hand of man 
has not laboured ; the desert extends its do- 
minion here, but precisely on that account 
the wonder is greater. One sees and feels 
in Ismailia the struggle between civilization 
and the desert: the one advances, the other 
recedes and flies to the Asiatic fields. 

There, where for ages there was nothing 
but sterile sand, fruitless or fatal, now run 
two canals — cities are growing up, and in- 
dustry and men and earth. 

There are really two canals — the first, 
the classic one of the two seas which is to 
be the vehicle of commerce, and which runs 
from Port Said to Suez; the other more 
humble, but still destined for great under- 
takings, the ‘‘ freshwater canal,” which 
runs from the Nile, and bears fertility, 
health, and life to the desert. Wherever 
the water of this canal reaches, the sand is 
agitated and rapidly changes. Touched by 
the unusual contact, its forces are impris- 
oned; and in a few months trees, ver- 
dure, fruit, and cereals arise —in short, 
everything which Europe and Africa pos- 
sess. Perhaps before many years the fields 
watered by this daughter of the Nile, will 
be one of the most fertile provinces in the 
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world, albeit created in the midst of the 
desert. 

What Ismailia was a week ago,I know 
not how to describe. The city, as I have 
said, is in its infancy. Many streets are 
planned, many fine houses are erected, and 
there are number of offices, cafés, inns, 
&e. 

But the desert is still master of tiie city ; 
although a constitutional ruler—for it 
reigns, but governs nothing. In a short 
time even they will deprive it of its power 
of reigning. 

On arriving at the station, we soon per- 
ceived the tents destined to receive us. It 
will be understood that, having to lodge 
thirty thousand people who had assembled 
to see the fétes, there was no resource but 
~~ them under tents. 

hey were convenient, however, and 
nice-looking, arranged in long files in the 
desert, and divided, like the Turkish 
hordes, into so many tribes and accampa- 
menti. The commissioners of the Govern- 
ment ran about everywhere to lodge the 
guests, to give orders, to attend to their 
comforts, and alleviate their troubles. 

Every tent was to contain three persons, 
and to every ‘‘ horde” there was a large 
house of wood, where tables stood spread 
night and day. Amidst these thousands of 
tents the builders had left spaces for the 
streets, distinguishing them afterwards by 
long poles covered with flags of all colours, 
in order that in that forest of men, tents, 
and dust one might not lose all knowledge 
of where he was. 

I will not attempt to describe the feast- 
ing, the tumult, the joy, the confusion of 


this nomad and improvised city. All lan- 
guages were heard there... . . 
The dinners were pantagruelicit. At one 


table of the accampamenti, No.-2, I saw 
400 guests at every turn. They sat down, 
ate, and then went off; and then others en- 
tered... 

Having satisfied our hunger, we went 
rambling through the city. Arabs here and 
there, an endless running of people of all 
statures and structures,-— of camels, horses, 
and carts of all kinds,— in fact, a perfect 
chaos was the sight presented. The Arabs 
of the Desert were the most splendid. Proud 
of their independence, these Bedouins, al- 
though browned by the sun, have sometimes 
the most beautiful Caucasian features ; they 
rode their magnificent horses with an air of 
supreme majesty, or played some of their 
fantasie. 

I also saw some of them galloping on 
dromedaries with surprising dexterity, 





dressed in the richest and most genuine 
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Oriental costume. Carts drawn by six cam- 
els, —a novel and beautiful sight — were 
also much admired. . .. . 

Before Ismailia, stretches Lake Timsah, 
tranquil, pure, and beautiful, like one of 
our monntain lakes; and yet a few months 
ago it was nothing but a valley of sand 
broken here and there by some stagnant 
pools. 

Any one who took a boat to row on the 
lake and looked on Ismailia, had a grand 
feast for hi# eyes. The sight of all those 
flags, of all that movement collected at one 
small point in the midst of the desert, was 
one of the rarest spectacles ! 

In the evening the amusements were of a 
different character. There were songs, 
fireworks, illuminations of the streets, of the 
tents, balls, &c. —all gratis; and in addi- 
tion pipes, coffee, sweets; and everywhere 
you were pressed with the cordiality of olden 
times. ; 

However, you must know that besides the 
European encampments there were also 
those of the Arabs, better than ours, larger 
andricher, and more convenient. The Arab, 
especially the Bedouin, always lives under 
tent, — hence he makes it the object of care 
and luxury. 

Now the Arabs had come with their cam- 
els and their tents, and planted them along 
the freshwater canal, offering during the 
evening hospitality and courtesy to whomso- 
ever went near them. 

We went to a Bey, who gave us the 
warmest welcome, and presented us with 
the best chibouques (long pipes), which he 
himself lit and then offered to us; and then 
there was dancing and singing in our hon- 
our. 

The night was splendid, and we were 
very comfortable with the Arabs. 

ou have no idea of their simplicity, of 
their customs, beliefs, and blind faith, and 
the respect they have for the Effendina, 
that is, their sovereign. 

One of them being asked why the Arabs 
did not pay more attention to the monu- 
ments of ancient civilization to be found in 
Egypt, replied —‘* Those monuments are 
signs of the wrath of God ; there lie in ashes 
those who did not believe in the prophets ; 
malediction be on them, and may no one 
touch them !” 

Another being asked how many countries 
there were in the world, replied — ‘* Seven ; 
that is to say, Egypt, where the Nile, the 
giver of every good, runs; Syria, where 
they weave cloth; Persia, where the sap- 
phires are; Arabia, where the Prophet 
rests ; Constantinople, where the Sultan re- 
sides; Morocco and Tunis, where the dates 
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a land 


grow; and Kambalat, which is 
where you Europeans live.” 

Kambalat means ‘‘I know not what,” a 
quid which has no object, nature, or order, 
where we Europeans live. I have remem- 
bered the word because it appeared to me 
that there is really a little Kambalat in Eu- 
rope. 

At last we felt the first symptoms of cold, 
and we ran toour tents. The night in the 
desert is severe, and the dew abundant. . . 

Finally, day came, and the place began 
to swarm with people, who came from un- 
der the tents grumbling at their night's 
Then the fétes recommenced, 
or rather, those I have already described 
were not the fétes proper, but the prelude, 
and the real fétes began now. 

I should, however, tire the reader were I 
to give the programme of every sight, the 
names of the illustrious personages, and of 
the vessels, &c. .... 

As I said before, Ismailia has in front of 
it a lake, traversed by the canal. At one 
end of the lake there is the canal which 
comes from Port Said, at the other the canal 
which comes from Suez. 

The festivities had one culminating point, 
viz, the time when the vessels, it was hoped, 
would arrive from Port Said. It was known 
that many vessels had been booked to pass, 
that many had entered the Canal, preceded 
by the Viceroy and the Aigle, which car- 
ried the Empress of France; but nobody 
knew whether they would succeed in mak- 
ing the first passage from Port Said to Is- 
mailia. 

The anxiety was general. Many inter- 
ests, many passions, many opinions, were 
struggling together, and the most absurd 
and exaggerated rumours gained credence. 
For a fortnight, all Egypt was only occu- 
pied with this one question — ‘‘ Will they 
pass or not?” 

Ismailia all turned out near the lake; all 
was alive as if the sand had changed into 
men, and varied as the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat will be. 

The shores of the two canals, the hill, the 
streets, were inundated with people, all 
with their eyes fixed on the part of the lake 
which receives the canal from Port Said. 

About two o’clock in the day a spot was 
perceived, which gradually increased and 
plunged into thelake. It was the Viceroy’s 
vessel ; it was saluted with a universal cry 
of acclamation, and the ship, proud of her 
victory, dignifiedly turned her sides, and 
took up position on the lake. 

The Canal was passed. The speeches, 
the comments, the congratulations were 
endless. 








